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The  English  Language  Arts  10-2  learning  package  consists  of  seven  Student  Module  Booklets  and 
fourteen  Assignment  Booklets. 

In  addition  to  the  course  materials,  you  will  need  the  following  resources,  which  are  available  from 
the  Learning  Resources  Centre: 

• the  textbook  Crossroads  10  (Gage  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  2000) 

• the  textbook  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success  (Harcourt  Canada  Ltd.,  1997) 

• the  novel  Dare  by  Marilyn  Halvorson  or  the  novel  Deathwatch  by  Robb  White 

• a dictionary,  such  as  Gage  Canadian  Dictionary  or  Canadian  Oxford  Dictionary 

You  will  also  need  access  to  one  of  the  following  feature  films.  These  films  are  available  for  rent 
from  most  video  outlets,  or  you  may  be  able  to  borrow  the  films  from  someone  you  know  or  from 
your  local  library.  A brief  description  of  each  film  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  of  Module  6. 

• The  Lion  King  II:  Simba’s  Pride  (1998)  G 

• Cool  Runnings  (1993)  PC 

• October  Sky  (1999)  PC 

• Never  Cry  Wolf  (1983)  PC 

• Pay  It  Forward  (2000)  PC- 13 

• Finding  Forrester  (2000)  PG-13 

• What’s  Eating  Gilbert  Grape?  (1993)  PG-13 

Following  is  a list  of  equipment  that  you  will  be  required  to  use.  You  may  wish  to  discuss  the 
availability  of  equipment  with  your  teacher. 

• You  will  need  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  to  view  the  multimedia  programs  that  come  with 
the  course.  It  is  recommended  that  the  computer  have  a word-processing  program,  such  as 
Microsoft®  Word  installed  on  it.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  computer  be  connected  to  the 
Internet. 

• To  listen  to  the  English  Language  Arts  10-2  Audio  CDs  that  come  with  the  course  materials, 
you  may  use  a CD  player  or  a computer  with  a CD-ROM. 

• To  view  the  feature  film  of  your  choice,  you  will  need  a television  and  a VCR  or  DVD  player. 

• You  will  need  some  way  to  record  and  send  oral  assignments.  You  may  choose  to  use  an 
audiocassette  recorder  or  a computer  equipped  with  recording  capability. 

Finally,  you  will  need  a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper  to  answer  questions  from  the  Student 
Module  Booklets  and  a journal  (scribbler  or  key-tab). 


Use  one  of  the  textbooks, 


Use  one  of  the  course  CDs, 


Get  together  with  a partner  or  a group 


View  television  or  a feature  film. 


Explore  the  Internet. 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Colour  is  used  to  highlight  terms  that  are  defined  in 
the  Glossary.  You  will  also  find  several  icons  in  the  margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to 
discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Assfissment 


There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  assessment.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any 
of  the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• how  well  you  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 


Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin  so  that  you  have  everything  that  you  need. 

You  should  have  a quiet  area  away  from  distractions,  in  which  to  work.  Use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for 
yourself  to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule,  and  display  it  as  a reminder. 

Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  10-2 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with  a partner 
throughout  this  course.  In  the  activities  that  you’ll  do  in  each  section,  you’ll  often  encounter 
instructions  asking  you  to  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do  much  of  this 
work  on  your  own,  you’ll  likely  get  much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others.  Your  partner  can 
be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family  member.  You  don’t  need  to  work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time. 
If  you’re  having  problems  arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 


To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully  and  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  Taking  this  approach  will  prepare 
you  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week,  so  that  you’ll 
complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  remember  to  review 
and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly  increase 
your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  10-2! 
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Assessing  the  Challenge 

You  are  about  to  be  challenged!  English  Language  Arts  10-2  challenges  you 

• to  understand  and  appreciate  language 

• to  use  language  confidently  and  competently 

• to  develop  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  literature 

• to  improve  your  communication  skills  so  that  you  can  become  a responsible,  contributing  citizen 
and  a lifelong  learner 

In  meeting  these  challenges,  you  will  encounter  adventure  and  conflict.  However,  as  you  work  through 
the  modules,  you  will  develop  skills  to  help  you  meet  these  challenges. 

In  this  introductory  module,  you  will  spend  some  time  thinking  about  yourself.  What  are  your  interests, 
dreams,  and  opinions?  What  language  and  communication  skills  do  you  have  now?  What  skills  do  you 
need  to  develop?  As  well,  you  will  be  introduced  to  the  resources  and  strategies  that  you  will  use  in  this 
course  to  help  you  meet  the  challenges.  Finally,  you  will  examine  your  perceptions  and  beliefs  about 
heroism  and  the  people  who  deserve  to  be  respected  as  heroes. 
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As  you  begin  your  high  school  education  in  English  Language  Arts,  you  are 
likely  looking  ahead  to  future  choices  and  different  npith«;  vnn  miaht  <;plprt  Vnn 
probably  are  asking  yourself  questions  such  as  the: 

• What  are  my  interests  and  skills? 

• What  do  1 enjoy  doing  the  most? 

• What  career  do  1 want  to  pursue? 

• What  things  do  1 need  to  learn  to  work  in  the 

• What  is  the  world  going  to  be  like  in  the  futu 
1 graduate? 


• How  can  best  prepare  myself  for  the 

• What  obstacles  are  likely  to  stand  in  my 

• How  can  1 best  prepare  myself  for  these 
obstacles,  so  that  1 can  get  past  them? 

Perhaps  you  already  know  the  answers  to  some 

of  these  questions.  Some  of  your  goals  will 

require  careful  thought  and  planning.  One  reality  I 

is  fairly  certain:  you  will  face  many  choices  in  nHIHIHHBBHilHHii 

your  learning  and  your  life  over  the  next  few 
years.  The  decisions  that  you  make  will  in  part 

determine  where  you  go  and  where  you  will  be  able  to  go  in  the  future. 

Your  communication  skills  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  decisions  you  make. 

In  this  section,  you  will  reflect  on  past  language  arts  experiences  and  assess  your  communication  skills 
to  help  you  in  making  these  decisions.  First,  however,  you  will  preview  the  resources  and  strategies  you 
will  use  in  English  Language  Arts  10-2  and  introduce  yourself  to  your  teacher. 


Section  1 : Looking  Ahead 
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As  you  work  through  English  Language  Arts  10-2,  you  will  explore  your  personal 
values  and  beliefs  and  how  these  are  shaped  and  controlled  through  language.  You 
will  study  and  create  various  language  texts  including  stories,  poems,  songs,  novels, 
plays,  essays,  non-fiction  books,  and  films.  These  will  help  you  construct  views  of 
yourself  and  the  world  around  you. 


I thought  that  text  referred  to  written  materials  iike  books  or  stories 


That  is  one  meaning  for  text;  but  in  this 
course,  text  has  a broader  meaning.  When  we 
talk  about  text  in  English  Language  Arts,  it 
refers  to  any  print  or  non-print  material  that 
communicates  a message.  For  example,  text 
could  be  a photograph,  a video,  a poem,  a 
poster,  or  a story  told  by  your  grandfather. 


ies.^ 


English  Language  Arts  10-2  is  designed  to  sharpen  your  English  communication 
aural:  having  to  do  skills  as  you  respond  to  a variety  of  ideas  presented  through  print,  aural,  and  visual 

with  listening  media.  The  materials  that  you  will  use  in  this  course  have  been  chosen  to  help  you 

achieve  these  outcomes. 

Modules 

This  course  contains  seven  modules.  Each  module  comes  with  a Student  Module 
Booklet  and  two  Assignment  Booklets.  Each  Student  Module  Booklet  is  divided  into 
sections.  Look  at  the  Contents  pages  for  this  module  to  find  out  how  many  sections 
this  module  contains. 

Each  Student  Module  Booklet  has  an  Appendix  at  the  back,  which  contains  sample 
responses  for  the  questions  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  As  well,  a glossary  is 
provided  at  the  beginning  of  the  Appendix  for  each  module. 
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The  glossary  contains  a list  of  important  concepts  and  literary  terms  introduced  in 
the  module.  Short  definitions  are  given  for  each.  Most  of  the  time  when  a word 
appears  in  coloured  type  in  the  module,  like  this,  you  will  find  it  in  the  glossary.  Feel 
free  to  add  your  own  notes  and  examples  to  these  definitions.  Doing  this  will  help 
you  personalize  the  concepts  and  remember  them  more  easily.  Take  a look  at  the 
glossary  in  this  module.  Which  terms  do  you  already  know? 

Working  Through  the  Modules 

Throughout  this  course,  you  will  be  asked  to  answer  questions.  Many  times  there  are 
no  definite  right  or  wrong  answers  to  these  questions.  However,  helpful  comments 
and  suggested  responses  are  provided  to  give  you  some  ideas  or  to  help  you  check  if 
you  are  on  the  right  track.  These  are  located  in  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  each 
module  booklet. 

The  questions  in  the  module  booklets  are  designed  to  help  you  learn  the  concepts 
and  skills  of  the  course  more  quickly.  The  questions  in  the  lessons  are  preparations 
for  the  assignments  in  the  Assignment  Booklets.  The  lessons  develop  important 
skills,  so  you  should  try  to  answer  all  of  the  questions  if  you  want  to  be  successful  in 
this  course. 

The  lessons  in  the  modules  are 

• think  about  a topic  so 
that  you  will  remember 
what  comes  later 

• learn  a new  concept  or 
skill  through  practice 

• discover  new  ideas 

• test  yourself  on  what 
you  remember  about 
the  new  material 

• practise  reading, 
writing,  speaking, 
listening,  viewing,  and 

representing 

• reflect  on  the  strategies  that  you  use  to  successfully  complete  your  learning 
tasks 


meant  to  help  you 
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Assisnments 


You  will  usually  complete  an  assignment  for  each 
section  in  the  module.  The  assignments  are  assessed 
and  graded  by  your  teacher.  Checklists  and  scoring 
guides  for  marking  are  generally  included  with  each 
assignment,  so  you  will  be  aware  of  what  your 
teacher  is  looking  for.  Your  teacher  will  give  you 
feedback  on  your  assignments  to  show  you  what  you 


did  well  and  where  you  can  improve.  There  are  two 
Assignment  Booklets  for  each  module. 

Some  Hints  for  Doing  Assignments 

• Follow  directions  carefully.  Ask  questions  about  what  you  don’t  understand. 

• Take  time  to  do  your  assignments  well. 

• Write  neatly  in  blue  or  black  ink.  You  may  use  a word  processor  to  do  your 
assignments  if  you  wish.  Carefully  proofread  and  edit  each  assignment. 

• Be  sure  that  the  assignments  of  each  module  are  complete  before  submitting 
them  for  marking. 


Vocabulary  Log 


By  now,  you’ve  learned  the  meaning  of  a lot  of  words.  It’s  important,  however,  that 
you  continue  to  expand  your  vocabulary  so  that  you’ll  be  able  to  comprehend  more 
sophisticated  messages  and  texts. 

1.  Where  do  you  encounter  new  words?  How  do  you  learn  their  meanings? 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  75  in  the  Appendix. 

One  strategy  for  expanding  your  vocabulary  is  to  maintain  a vocabulary  log,  a list  of 
new  words  that  you  encounter  in  your  life  and  school  work.  In  this  course,  you  will 
be  asked  to  submit  a vocabulary  log  with  the  second  Assignment  Booklet  in  each 
module.  As  you  encounter  unfamiliar  words  and  expressions,  record  them  in  your 
notebook  and  make  a brief  note  of  where  you  found  them.  Use  the  dictionary  to  find 
an  appropriate  definition.  You  should  have  at  least  ten  words  for  every  module. 

Your  vocabulary  log  should  be  similar  to  the  one  that  follows. 


comprehend 

understand  fully 

English  Language  Arts  10-2,  Module  1, 
page  15  . . . "helps  you  comprehend” 

agitation 

to  disturb,  to  upset 

Crossroads  10,  page  108 

something,  to  shake  up 

"Each  time  he  had  pulled  a twig  he  had 

something 

communicated  a slight  agitation  to  the 

tree — " 

prior  knowledge: 

the  knowledge  of  a 
subject  that  you 
have  before  you 
begin  to  read, 
listen,  or  view 


Enlarging  your  vocabulary  will  help  you  comprehend  what  you  read,  but  there’s 
more  to  reading  comprehension  than  just  understanding  the  meaning  of  words. 
Every  text  that  you  read  is  easier  to  comprehend  when  you  have  some  prior 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  when  you  know  some  strategies  to  deal  with  the  text. 


I'm  sure  having  trouble  understanding 
this  article  on  genetically  modified  food. 


I've  studied  genes  and  chromosomes  in  science. 
I think  I understand  what  this  writer  is  saying. 


In  this  story,  the  characters  needed  coupons 
to  buy  gas.  What  does  that  mean? 


Oh,  that  story  must  take  place  during  World 
War  II.  In  the  war,  things  like  gas  and  sugar 
were  rationed  because  they  were  scarce. 
You  had  to  have  coupons  to  buy  them. 


To  learn  more  about  prior  knowledge,  view  the  segment  “Engaging  Prior  Knowledge” 
on  your  English  Language  Arts  10-2  CD-ROM. 

Throughout  your  life  as  you  listen,  read,  and  view,  you  gain  knowledge  and 
experience.  This  knowledge  and  experience  helps  you  comprehend  more  information 
and  experiences. 
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Matters  of  Correctness 


matters  of 
correctness:  in 
language  arts,  rules 
or  conventions  that 
deal  with  correct 
spelling, 
capitalization, 
usage,  grammar, 
and  sentence 
construction 


Good  writers,  like  good  automobile  mechanics,  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  potential  problems  and 
mechanical  failures  in  their  “vehicles”  of  thought — 
their  writing.  To  help  you  avoid  breakdowns  in 
writing  because  of  errors  in  such  things  as  grammar, 
punctuation,  spelling,  sentence  structure,  and  usage, 
most  modules  in  this  course  contain  exercises  that 
focus  on  a review  of  matters  of  correctness.  Review  these  exercises  carefully.  Paying 
attention  to  matters  of  correctness  will  help  you  to  make  your  writing  clear.  Your 
audience  will  appreciate  your  work,  and  you  will  be  proud  of  what  you  have  written. 

Respondins  Creatively — ^Your  Portfolio 

In  addition  to  the  assignments  you  are  required  to  submit  in  each  Assignment 
Booklet,  you  are  expected  to  submit  three  portfolio  items  at  the  end  of  Module  3 and 
three  more  at  the  end  of  Module  6.  While  you  will  be  given  suggestions  in  each 
section  for  items  to  include,  your  portfolio  will  be  a collection  of  work  of  your 
choosing.  To  keep  your  portfolio  organized,  use  a duo-tang  or  similar  cover  to  hold 
the  materials.  You  will  be  given  more  directions  regarding  your  portfolio  in  the  next 
section. 


Responding  Personally — ^Your  Journal 

Throughout  this  course,  you  will  be  writing  in  your  journal.  You  will  need  a coiled 
notebook  or  scribbler  so  that  you  can  keep  your  journal  entries  separate  from  your 
notes  and  lesson  answers.  You  may  wish  to  use  a word  processor  for  your  journal 
entries.  If  you  do,  be  sure  to  set  up  a separate  folder  for  your  journal.  You  will  learn 
more  about  journal  writing  in  the  next  section. 

Textbooks 


You  will  use  the  following  two  textbooks  in  this  course:  Crossroads  10  and  Reading 
and  Writing  for  Success. 

Take  a few  minutes  now  to  familiarize  yourself  with  these  two  books.  Begin  by 
looking  through  your  Crossroads  10  textbook.  Ask  yourself  the  following  questions: 


• What  do  the  title  and  cover  illustrations  suggest  to  me? 

• How  is  the  table  of  contents  arranged? 

• What  kind  of  information  does  this  book  contain? 

• What  kinds  of  visuals  does  it  have  inside? 

• Are  there  any  special  features  to  help  me  read  and  understand  the  text? 

• Which  chapters  or  sections  look  most  interesting?  Why? 

• Which  chapters  or  sections  look  most  challenging?  Why? 
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I notice  there  are  two  tables  of  contents  in  this  textbook 


D 


V. 


Yes,  the  first  one  is  arranged  according  to  units. 
You  can  see  at  a glance  that  the  units  contain  a 
variety  of  language  texts.  In  the  Alternate  Table 
of  Contents,  the  texts  are  arranged  by  type. 


2.  List  two  other  features  of  Crossroads  10  that  you  think  will  be  helpful  to  you  in 
using  this  textbook.  Explain  why. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  75  in  the  Appendix. 

Now  take  a few  minutes  to  examine  your  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success  textbook. 
Ask  yourself  the  following  questions: 

• What  images  are  shown  in  the  cover  illustrations? 

• What  do  they  suggest  to  me? 

• Examine  the  table  of  contents.  What  kind  of  information  is  in  this  book? 

• How  is  the  information  arranged? 

• What  kinds  of  visuals  does  it  have  inside? 

• Which  chapters  or  sections  look  most  interesting?  Why? 

• Which  chapters  or  sections  look  most  challenging?  Why? 

• Are  there  any  special  features  to  help  me  read  and  understand  the  text? 

3.  List  two  features  of  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success  that  you  think  will  be  helpful 
to  you  in  using  this  textbook.  Explain  why. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  75  in  the  Appendix. 

For  some  useful  information  about  textbooks,  read  the  article  titled  “Reading 
Textbooks”  on  pages  58  and  59  of  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success. 

Tests 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  you  will  write  a test.  The  test  is  based  on  the 
concepts  and  skills  presented  in  the  course  and  on  the  literature  you  read  during  the 
course.  Information  about  the  English  Language  Arts  10-2  final  test  and  suggestions 
for  writing  tests  are  provided  in  Module  7. 
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Orsanizins  Your  Time 


All  projects  in  the  business  world  need  planning.  If  you  were  building  a house  or 
conducting  a sales  campaign,  you  would  begin  by  making  a plan  so  everything 
would  run  smoothly  and  the  project  would  be  completed  on  time. 

Completing  this  English  Language  Arts  10-2  course  is  a major  project.  As  with  any 
business  project,  you  need  to  plan  a time  line  for  completing  your  project.  Think 
about  how  many  modules  you  have  to  complete  and  how  long  you  will  need  to 
complete  each  module.  Remember  to  allow  time  for  days  off,  holidays,  or  work  if 
you  have  a job.  Budget  your  time  wisely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  your  personal 
timetable.  Think  about  these  questions: 

• Is  my  plan  realistic? 

• What  adjustments  should  I make? 

You  may  find  it  helpful  to  create  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows.  Display  it  where 
you  can  easily  refer  to  it  so  that  you  can  chart  your  progress. 


Module  Target  Date  for  Completion  Actual  Date  of  Completion 


f ^ 

You've  just  been  introduced  to  the  course. 
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Introducing  Yourself 


You  are  aware  of  your 
uniqueness.  You  know  your 
accomplishments,  and  you 
are  setting  goals  and  making 
plans  for  your  future. 

Think  of  your  teacher  who  is 
just  meeting  you.  Your 
handwriting,  your  choice  of 
words  and  expressions,  your 
writing  skills,  and  your 
various  other  responses  help 
to  acquaint  your  teacher 
with  you,  but  there  is  more 
to  you  than  what  can  be 
observed  in  class.  Take  some 
time  to  introduce  yourself. 

Share  some  significant 
details  about  yourself.  In 
doing  so,  you  will  have 
clarified  your  view  of 
yourself. 


I have  a hard  time  writing  about  myself.  I never  know  what  to  say. 


Introducing  yourself  can  be  a challenge. 
One  way  to  meet  this  challenge  is  to  use 
mind  mapping  or  webbing.  The  example 
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The  First  Step — Plannins 


The  number  of  categories  and  the  extent  of  details  in  this  personal  description  may 
vary.  Although  Shawna  has  created  six  categories  or  main  ideas  (appearance,  history, 
family,  hobbies  and  interests,  sports,  and  goals),  you  may  wish  to  have  more,  or 
fewer,  or  you  may  combine  some. 


Since  the  main  topic  of  this  exercise  is  personal 
information  about  Shawna,  Shawna’s  name  has 
been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  web,  in  the  central 
hexagon.  The  main  ideas  or  subheadings  have  been 
placed  inside  the  rectangles  (appearance,  family, 
history,  goals,  sports,  hobbies  and  interests),  and  the 
supporting  details  are  written  inside  the  oval  shapes 
branching  from  each  rectangle. 

Although  the  web  is  not  finished,  you  can  see  how 
Shawna  plans  to  organize  the  ideas  and  details. 
Shawna’s  web  shows  spaces  for  three  or  four  details 
to  support  each  main  idea.  She  could  add  more  if 
necessary.  The  web  keeps  Shawna’s  ideas 
organized.  She  can  easily  move  from  the  web  to 
writing  the  information  in  paragraphs.  Planning  is 
an  important  step  in  the  writing  process  that  good 
writers  always  use  to  ensure  that  their  ideas  are 
clearly  communicated  to  their  readers. 
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1.  In  your  notebook,  create  a web  of  details  about  yourself.  Be  sure  to  include 
sufficient  details.  Follow  the  example  shown  in  the  web  by  Shawna  Smith. 

• Begin  by  writing  your  name  in  the  central  hexagon. 

• Fill  in  the  rectangular  boxes  with  the  subheadings  about  yourself  that  you 
wish  to  include,  such  as  family  history,  appearance,  dreams, 
accomplishments,  and  goals. 

• Add  more  main  topics  if  you  wish. 

• Add  your  details  in  the  oval  circles. 

If  you  prefer,  you  may  design  your  own  web.  If  you  choose  to  design  your  own 
web,  remember  to  use  different  shapes  or  colours  to  distinguish  between  main 
topics  and  details. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  75  in  the  Appendix. 

If  you  are  satisfied  that  your  web  contains  sufficient  ideas  and  details,  you  are  ready 
to  move  on  to  the  next  step  in  introducing  yourself. 

The  Next  Step — ^The  First  Draft 


In  this  step  you  will  apply  the  ideas  from  your  web  to  a composition.  Your 
composition  will  be  autobiographical  in  that  you  will  be  writing  about  yourself. 


First  select  the  format  that  you  wish  to  use  for  your  composition.  Choose  one  of  the 
following: 


• Personal  Essay:  Write  an  essay  (several  paragraphs)  describing  yourself. 

• Interview:  On  paper,  ask  yourself  a series  of  questions,  and  then  answer  them 
in  detail;  for  example.  Who  are  you?  How  would  you  describe  yourself?  What 
are  your  immediate  goals  in  life?  Your  long-term  goals? 

• Letter  of  Introduction:  Write  a letter  to  your  teacher  in  which  you  introduce 
and  describe  yourself  in  detail. 

• Oral  Presentation:  Audiotape  your  autobiographical  introduction  to  your 
teacher.  If  you  choose  this  format,  read  the  article  “Audiotaping”  on 
page  240  of  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success  for  some  helpful  tips. 
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When  you  have  chosen  your  format,  go  back  to  your  web  and  number  your 
subheadings  and  details  in  the  order  you  wish  to  discuss  them  in  your  composition. 

Next,  decide  how  you  will  begin  your  composition  (introductory  paragraph  for  an 
essay,  greeting  and  opening  remarks  for  a letter  or  an  oral  presentation,  or  a short 
explanation  of  who  is  being  interviewed— where,  when,  and  why). 


Here  are  some  guidelines  for  writing  a first  draft: 

• Write  quickly.  Get  your  ideas  down,  without  worrying  that  everything  is 
perfect. 

• Don’t  stop  to  check  spelling  and  punctuation  rules.  There  will  be  time  for  that 
later.  If  you  are  using  a pen,  rather  than  a computer,  write  on  every  other  line. 
This  will  leave  room  for  corrections  later.  Similarly,  leave  wide  margins. 

• Always  keep  your  audience  and  purpose  in  mind. 

• If  you  don’t  like  a word  or  sentence,  cross  it  out  and  rewrite  it.  Don’t  start  over. 
A first  draft  should  look  messy.  Use  arrows  or  highlighters  to  tell  yourself  to 
rearrange  ideas  later.  Make  margin  notes  as  reminders  of  changes  or  additions. 

2.  In  your  notebook,  using  the  ideas  and  details  from  your  web,  write  the  first  draft 
of  your  autobiographical  composition  in  the  format  you  have  chosen. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  75  in  the  Appendix. 


Editins  and  Proofreading  Your  Work 


You  are  now  ready  to  polish  your  composition.  Use  the  proofreading  checklist  on 
page  190  of  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success  to  assist  you  in  your  corrections  and 
revisions  to  your  first  draft. 
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you've  done  it!  You  have  introduced  yourself  and,  in 
doing  so,  you've  almost  completed  your  first  assignment. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 A and  respond  to 
question  1 of  Section  1 . 


non-verbal: 

without  words 


i&sm3:  Assessing  Your  Communication 


There  are  a lot  of  words  in  the  English 
language.  Look  through  any  dictionary  and 
that  fact  will  be  quite  apparent.  Having  lots  of 
words  to  choose  from  has  advantages.  You 
can  choose  words  that  communicate  exactly 
what  you  want  to  say  and  have  exactly  the 
kind  of  impact  that  you  want  them  to  have. 


A person’s  choice  of  words  can  also  say  a 
great  deal  about  how  that  person  feels  about 
what  he  or  she  is  saying.  For  example,  while 
one  person  may  say  that  something  is  a 
problem,  another  person  may  call  it  a 
challenge.  Yet  another  person  may  call  it  an 
adventure. 


Imagine  a time  recently  when  something 
happened  that  disrupted  your  normal  routine, 
took  you  someplace  unfamiliar,  and  made 
you  try  new  things.  What  was  that  situation? 
Which  words  would  you  use  to  describe  your 
situation?  In  your  opinion,  was  the  situation  a 
problem,  a challenge,  or  an  adventure? 


Your  attitude  can  affect  how  you  react  to  situations  that  you  encounter.  Other  people 
can  discover  how  you  feel  about  things  by  what  you  say  and  how  you  say  it.  They 
can  also  learn  more  about  you  and  your  attitudes  through  observing  non-verbal 
messages  that  you  send. 
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When  you  communicate,  you  use  language  to  read,  write,  speak,  and  listen.  Two 
other  ways  that  you  communicate  are  through  viewing  and  representing.  When  you 
view  or  represent  a message,  you  use  a non-verbal  form  of  communication.  Still,  you 
use  language  to  think  about  whatever  you’re  viewing  or  representing. 


Communication 


Go  to  pages  6 and  7 of  Assignment  Booklet  1A  and  respond 
to  question  2 of  Section  1 . 


Communicating  Effectively 


In  the  real  world,  people  want  others 
to  understand  what  they  say  or  write. 
But  sometimes  communication  breaks 
down  and  people  have  trouble 
understanding  the  message.  Helping 
you  to  become  a better  communicator 
is  one  of  the  goals  of  English 
Language  Arts  10-2. 


1.  Think  of  how  you  communicate  with  others.  Every  day  you  send  and  receive 
messages.  In  your  notebook,  list  three  ways  in  which  you  send  messages.  Then 
list  three  ways  you  receive  messages. 


2.  Now  think  about  the  messages  that  you  send.  What  decides  how  those  messages 
are  sent? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  76  in  the  Appendix. 
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Sending  Messages 


A 

In  English  Language  Arts  10-2,  you'll  be  expected  to  use 
speaking,  writing,  and  representing  to  send  a variety  of 
messages.  Following  are  some  hints  to  help  you  get  started. 


content:  the  main 
idea  (or  ideas)  and 
details  in  a message 


As  a message  sender,  you  have  to  decide  on  the  content  of  your  messages.  You  need 
to  make  decisions  about  what  to  include  and  what  to  leave  out.  You  also  need  to 
make  choices  about  how  to  organize  your  ideas— what  order  will  be  most  effective. 


Suppose  a stranger  asked  you  for  directions  to  reach  the  nearest  gas  station  in  your 
community.  What  information  would  you  include  in  your  directions?  What  order 
would  you  use? 


The  gas  station?  Well,  you  go  a few  blocks 
that  way — that's  north;  or  no,  I guess  it's 
east.  Then  you  turn  left  at  the  corner. 
Follow  that  street  for  several  blocks.  Then 
turn  right,  and  go  along  the  park  for  a 
while.  You'll  see  the  Retro  Canada  station 
straight  ahead.  Oh,  when  you  turn  left, 
there's  a church  on  the  corner. 


y 


3.  In  your  notebook,  write  directions  for  someone  to  reach  a school,  gas  station,  or 
convenience  store  from  your  home  or  school.  Try  to  be  clear,  precise,  and 
concise. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  76  in  the  Appendix. 

As  well  as  content  and  organization,  message  senders  need  to  consider  audience, 
form,  and  style.  The  audience  of  a message  is  the  person  or  people  who  will  read, 
listen  to,  or  view  the  message  that  you  send. 
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4.  Suppose  that  you  were  going  to  create  a short  message  explaining  why  you  liked 
a particular  movie  that  you  saw.  How  would  your  explanation  be  different  for 
each  of  the  following  audiences? 

a.  a friend 

b.  a teacher 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  76  in  the  Appendix. 

Form  or  format  refers  to  the  way  a message  is  organized 
and  presented.  Written  formats  include  things  like 
e-mail,  letters,  poems,  stories,  and  reports.  Speeches, 
radio  plays,  and  interviews  are  spoken  formats. 

Examples  of  representing  formats  are  drawings, 
drama,  video  presentations,  and  photographs.  Some 
types  of  messages,  such  as  formal  letters  and  reports, 
have  specific  formats  that  audiences  expect  to  be 
followed.  You  will  learn  more  about  form  as  you  complete 
the  modules  in  this  course. 


informal  language: 

everyday  language 
that  often  includes 
slang,  colloquial 
expressions,  and 
contractions 

formal  language: 

language  in  which 
careful  attention  is 
paid  to  word  choice 
and  grammatical 
accuracy 

slang:  the  current 
expressions  used  by 
a group  of  people 

colloquial 
language:  casual, 
everyday 
expressions,  for 
example,  haven’t  a 
clue  or  pass  with 
flying  colour 


You  may  choose  to  send  your  message  in  an  informal  or  formal  style.  This  is 
especially  true  if  your  message  is  written  or  spoken.  The  following  chart  illustrates 
some  of  the  differences  between  formal  and  informal  language. 


Informal  Language 

Formal  Language 

• Slang  and  colloquial  language  are 

sometimes  used. 

• Slans  and  colloquial  lansuase  are  usually 
avoided. 

• Words  are  usually  easily  understood. 

• Vocabulary  may  be  sophisticated;  words 
are  carefully  chosen. 

• Contractions  may  be  used. 

• Contractions  are  seldom  used. 

• Personal  pronouns  (such  as  / or  we)  are 
often  used. 

• Personal  pronouns  may  be  avoided. 

• Sentences  are  usually  short  and  easy  to 
read. 

• Sentences  may  be  Ions  and  complicated. 

5.  In  what  types  of  messages  would  you  expect  to  see  formal  language? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  76  in  the  Appendix. 
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Representing 


image:  the  mental 
picture  that  forms 
as  you  experience  a 
text  through 
reading,  listening, 
or  viewing 


As  you  learned  in  Lesson  1,  representing  is  a way  of  sending  messages  through 
non-verbal  means.  For  example,  when  you  use  symbols  instead  of  words  to  express 
an  idea,  you’re  representing  the  idea. 

6.  Can  you  explain  what  the  following  symbols  represent? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  77  in  the  Appendix. 

In  English  Language  Arts  10-2,  you  will  be  asked  to  represent  your  ideas  in  several 
ways.  For  example,  you  might  be  asked  to  draw  pictures  (or  find  pictures)  to 
represent  a character  or  a setting  in  a story.  Or  you  could  be  asked  to  represent  an 
image  in  a poem.  Colour,  sounds,  and  music  can  also  be  used  to  help  represent 
ideas. 

When  you  are  working  on  an  assignment  involving  representation,  keep  these  tips  in 
mind: 


• In  this  course,  the  most  important  part  of  representing  is  not  the  artwork 
itself  but  the  ideas  behind  the  art.  Try  to  demonstrate  that  you  have  given  the 
assignment  a lot  of  thought.  Present  your  representation  as  neatly  as  you  can. 
Take  the  time  to  use  colours  when  it  is  appropriate. 

• Proofread  any  written  text  that  accompanies  the  representation  to  avoid 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammatical  errors. 

• In  some  assignments,  you  may  be  able  to  use  a computer  or  cut  pictures  from 
catalogues  or  magazines.  If  drawing  is  not  your  strength,  take  advantage  of 
these  options. 


Receiving  Messages 


Although  you  spend  a great  deal  of  your  time 
sending  messages,  you  likely  spend  even  more  time 
receiving  them  by  listening,  reading,  and  viewing. 


7.  Take  a moment  to  consider  an  average  day  in  your  life.  Ignore  the  part  of  your 
day  that  you  spend  sleeping.  How  much  of  your  day  is  spent  listening,  reading, 
and  viewing?  Create  a circle  graph  in  your  notebook  that  illustrates  the  time  you 
spend  listening,  reading,  and  viewing.  Add  a fourth  category  for  sending 
messages.  What  activity  takes  up  most  of  your  time? 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  77  in  the  Appendix 
Listening 

Listening  is  an  essential  skill  for  learning 
language  and  for  learning  many  other  things 
as  well.  In  this  course,  you  will  practise  your 
listening  skills  by  listening  to  several  items  on 
an  audio  CD. 

Listening  involves  more  than  merely  hearing 
words.  To  listen  effectively,  you  need  to  focus 
your  attention  on  your  subject.  Many  people 
have  difficulty  learning  through  listening 
because  they  are  unable  to  concentrate.  Are 
you  a good  listener? 

For  helpful  tips  on  becoming  a good  listener, 
read  “Good  Listening  Skills”  on  pages  232 
and  233  in  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success. 


Go  to  pages  7 and  8 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 A and  respond 
to  question  3 of  Section  1 . 
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As  you  work  on  listening  activities  in  this  course  and  in  your  other  studies,  try  to  use 
these  strategies  to  become  a better  listener.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  strategies 
that  you  marked  sometimes.  Try  to  use  those  skills  more  frequently  so  that  they 
become  part  of  your  regular  listening  pattern. 

Reading 

Only  two  hundred  years  ago,  most  people  in  the 
world  were  illiterate — they  were  unable  to  read  and 
write.  In  fact,  in  many  developing  nations  today, 
widespread  illiteracy  still  exists.  Today,  the  ability  to 
read  effectively  is  essential  for  most  jobs  as  well  as 
for  performing  dozens  of  tasks  in  people’s  personal 
lives. 

8.  List  three  different  occasions  not  related  to  school 
when  you  will  use  your  reading  skills  today. 

Compare  your  response  to  the  one  on  page  77  in  the  Appendix. 

Throughout  your  life  as  you  listen,  read,  and  view,  you  gain  knowledge  and 
experience.  This  knowledge  and  experience  helps  you  comprehend  more  information 
and  experiences.  (Remember  the  part  that  prior  knowledge  plays  in  understanding 
what  you  read.) 

While  you  have  been  gaining  all  this  knowledge  and  experience,  maybe  without  even 
realizing  it,  you  have  also  been  learning  strategies  to  deal  with  various  texts. 

Different  types  of  texts  require  you  to  use  different  reading  strategies.  (Note:  In  this 
case,  texts  refers  to  written  materials.) 

For  some  helpful  reading  strategies,  read  “What  Do  Good  Readers  Do?”  on  pages 
8 and  9 and  “Different  Selections,  Different  Approaches  to  Reading”  on  page  10  in 
Reading  and  Writing  for  Success. 


It  is  estimated  that 
800  million  of  the 
world’s  adults  do  not 
know  how  to  read  or 
write  (two-thirds  of 
this  number  are 
women). 
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Don't  try  to  read  everythins  the  same  way.  Adjust 
the  speed  at  which  you  read  to  suit  the  difficulty  of 
the  text  and  your  purpose  for  readins  it. 


For  some  purposes,  you  may  wish  to  scan  (quickly  glance  through  a text  to  find  a 
particular  piece  of  information) . At  other  times,  you  may  want  to  skim  material  (read 
it  quickly  to  obtain  main  ideas) . On  the  other  hand,  some  texts  should  be  read 
slowly  and  carefully  to  understand  them  completely. 

Read  the  article  “Reading  Power  Tools”  on  pages  108  to  111  in  Reading  and  Writing 
for  Success  for  more  reading  strategies. 

9.  a.  List  three  occasions  when  you  would  scan  a text. 

b.  List  three  occasions  when  you  would  skim  a text. 

c.  List  three  occasions  when  you  would  read  slowly  and  carefully. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  77  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  8 of  Assignment  Booklet  1A  and  respond  to 
question  4 of  Section  1 . 


Using  reading  strategies  will  help  you  to  become  a more  active  reader  and  will 
improve  your  reading  comprehension.  As  you  work  through  the  modules  in  this 
course,  you  will  learn  more  strategies  to  help  you  comprehend  different  types  of  text. 

Viewing 

Another  way  that  you  receive  messages  is  through  viewing.  Today,  more  than  ever 
before,  people  spend  a great  deal  of  time  looking  at  visuals  on  television,  in  movies, 
and  on  their  computers. 

10.  If  possible,  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group  for  this  question.  What  are  some 
other  kinds  of  visual  messages  that  you  see  frequently?  List  as  many  types  of 
visual  communication  other  than  those  on  television,  movies,  and  computers 
that  you  can  think  of. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  78  in  the  Appendix. 
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When  you  are  looking  at  a visual  text,  you  may  not  even 
be  aware  that  you  are  receiving  a message.  Yet  most 
people  would  agree  with  the  old  saying  that  a picture 
is  worth  a thousand  words.  Think  for  a moment  about 
the  tragic  events  in  New  York  on  September  11,  2001. 

Reading  in  a newspaper  that  two  hijacked  airplanes 
destroyed  the  World  Trade  Centre  does  not  etch  that 
event  into  your  memory  in  the  same  way  that  seeing 
it  on  television  does. 

Seeing  is  believing,  and  seeing  images  in 
photographs,  paintings,  and  film  has  far  more  impact 

than  reading  or  hearing  about  events.  Because  visual  messages  are  so  powerful,  it  is 
important  to  become  a critical  viewer. 

As  a critical  viewer,  you  should  think  about  what  a message  says  and  how  the 
message  is  presented.  Visual  messages  usually  have  a main  idea,  supported  by 
details  in  the  visual  text.  Sometimes,  the  meaning  is  immediately  apparent.  In  other 
subtle:  so  slight  as  texts,  however,  the  idea  may  be  presented  in  a more  subtle  way. 

to  be  difficult  to 

Here  are  some  general  questions  to  ask  yourself  when  you  are  looking  at  visuals: 

• What  is  the  purpose  of  the  visual?  Some  purposes  that  you  might  identify  are 
to  persuade  you,  to  entertain  you,  to  inform  you,  or  to  sell  you  something. 

• Who  is  the  target  audience?  Is  the  visual  designed  to  appeal  to  a particular 
group  of  people,  such  as  children,  teens,  taxpayers,  voters,  or  well-off  people? 

• What  is  the  main  idea  of  the  visual?  Does  the  visual  also  have  a more  subtle 
message? 

• What  emotions  does  this  visual  make  you  feel  when  viewing  it? 

How  visual  messages  present  their  ideas  varies  according  to  the  type  of  message.  For 
example,  photographs  may  use  colour,  line,  camera  techniques,  and  lighting  to 
convey  their  messages.  Cartoons,  drawings,  paintings,  and  sculpture  obviously  use 
some  different  techniques.  As  you  complete  the  modules  in  this  course,  you  will 
learn  more  about  interpreting  various  types  of  visual  images. 


Listenins,  reading,  and  viewing  are  three  ways  that  you 
comprehend  and  interpret  messages.  Plus,  you  have  acquired 
some  general  strategies  for  receiving  messages  that  will  help 
you  as  you  work  through  the  activities  in  this  course. 
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Conclusion 


This  section  focused  on  introductions  and  assessments.  You  have  been  introduced  to 
the  materials  that  you  will  use  in  English  Language  Arts  10-2;  and  you  have 
introduced  yourself  to  your  teacher.  In  order  to  set  goals  for  yourself,  so  you  can 
successfully  complete  this  course,  you  have  thought  about  yourself  as  a 
communicator,  and  you  have  reflected  on  your  communication  skills.  You  reviewed 
the  language  arts  skills  you  use  for  communication. 

In  doing  so,  you  thought  about  reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  viewing,  and 
representing.  As  well,  you  learned  some  strategies  that  you  can  use  to  help  you  as 
you  work  through  the  modules  in  this  course. 

Remember  to  record  any  unfamiliar  words  or  expressions  that  you  have  encountered 
in  this  section  in  your  vocabulary  log. 

In  the  next  section,  you’ll  learn  how  to  respond  to  various  texts.  You  will  write  in 
your  journal,  find  out  more  about  creating  your  portfolio,  and  think  about  the 
communication  skills  that  you’ll  need  to  work  effectively  with  groups  of  people. 
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Knowing  Yourself  and  Working  with  Others 

One  of  the  challenges  of  English  Language  Arts  10-2  is  to  respond  to  a variety  of  texts  in  a variety  of 
ways.  To  meet  this  challenge,  you  need  to  fully  understand  the  text.  Sharing  ideas  and  discussing  how  a 
text  affects  you  personally  can  be  helpful  in  creating  thoughtful  responses.  It  is  not  always  possible, 
however,  to  share  and  discuss  texts  with  someone  else.  This  is  where  journal  writing  comes  in.  Journal 
writing  will  help  you  understand  a text  better;  and  through  journal  writing,  you  can  gain  a better 
understanding  of  yourself. 

In  this  section,  you  will  learn  how  to  respond  thoughtfully  to  a variety  of  texts  by  writing  insightful 
journal  entries.  In  addition,  you  will  find  out  what  goes  into  the  creation  of  your  portfolio.  Finally,  you 
will  examine  strategies  for  working  successfully  with  others.  Working  with  a partner  or  in  a group  has 
many  benefits,  such  as  sharing  the  workload  and  generating  more  and  better  ideas.  Working  with 
others  also  has  some  challenges.  Developing  strategies  for  working  with  others  is  one  of  the  goals  of 
this  course,  and  it  is  a valuable  life  skill. 
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1:  Expressing,  Exploring,  and  Experimenting 


Imagine  that  you  have  just 
watched  a video  with  your  friends. 
What  do  you  do  after  it  is  over? 
Most  likely  you  all  begin  talking 
about  what  you  have  just  seen. 
Some  of  your  friends  might  say 
they  enjoyed  the  video.  Others 
might  claim  they  found  it  boring. 
The  focus  of  the  conversation 
becomes  what  made  the  video 
appealing  to  some  but  not  to 
others  and  why. 


When  you  are  writing  in  your 

journal,  you  do  much  the  same  thing.  A journal  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  have  a 
conversation  with  yourself.  In  a journal,  you  can  express  your  feelings  and  opinions, 
As  you  write  in  your  journal,  you  develop  your  skills  as  a language  user  and  your 
understanding  of  a variety  of  texts.  You  write  to  express  your  ideas — and  as  you 
express  your  ideas,  you  learn  to  write  more  effectively  and  observe  more  carefully. 

The  writing  that  you  do  in  your  journal  and  the  talking  you  do  every  day  with  your 
family  and  friends  are  similar  because  you  are  using  expressive  and  exploratory 
language.  This  type  of  language  allows  you  to  express  your  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
opinions.  You  can  explore  ideas  and  beliefs  and  reflect  on  your  experiences. 

1.  Pretend  that  you  are  planning  a weekend  camping  trip.  In  your  notebook,  make 
a list  of  clothes  and  equipment  that  you  want  to  take  with  you. 

Compare  your  list  to  the  one  on  page  78  in  the  Appendix. 


I always  have  trouble  with  journal  writing. 

I don't  understand  why  I should  do  journals. 


f ! ^ 

I guess  it's  like  anything  else.  The  more 
^ you  practise,  the  better  you'll  be. 
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One  reason  you  should  do  lots  of  journal  writing  is  because  journal  writing  helps 
improve  your  skills  as  a language  user.  Another  reason  is  that  journal  writing  helps 
you  understand  the  ideas  and  literature  you  encounter  in  the  course.  Journal  writing 
also  helps  you  understand  your  own  values,  attitudes,  preferences,  and  biases. 
Finally,  because  you  will  be  asked  to  submit  journal  entries  in  your  Assignment 
Booklet,  having  written  several  entries  allows  you  to  choose  one  to  submit  that  you 
are  comfortable  letting  your  teacher  read  and  grade. 

If  you  decide  not  to  do  a particular  journal  entry,  you  should  at  least  read  the 
questions  or  ideas  and  spend  a few  moments  thinking  about  them  and  what 
memories,  thoughts,  and  emotions  are  triggered.  Think  about  how  you  would 
respond  to  your  best  friend  about  the  ideas  in  the  journal  entries. 

Keep  your  journal  separate  from  your  notebook.  Do  your  journal  writing  in  a special 
scribbler  or  key-tab.  To  keep  your  journal  entries  organized,  always  date  them.  For 
the  entries  that  you  submit  in  your  Assignment  Booklet,  also  write  the  journal  entry 
number  and  letter.  Look  at  the  example  that  follows. 


^ Jourvial  lA.  1:2 

This  Is.  1^^. first jgKriA^^l  for  ^L-A 10-71,  ( am-  

aboiit  (A  ItttU 

bit  iA.e.YVou£>.  ( wo\Adey  how  ( will  do.  I It  will  ba  a 




You  will  use  your  journal  in  English  Language 
Arts  10-2  to 

• give  your  ideas  on  various  topics  and 
texts  that  you  will  read,  view,  and 
listen  to 

• consider  the  ideas  of  others 

• ask  questions  related  to  a text  and 
speculate  on  possible  answers 

• make  predictions  before,  during,  or  after  you 
encounter  a text 

• demonstrate  your  understanding  of  the  ways  that  texts  are 
created 

• reflect  on  your  thought  processes  and  communication  skills 
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Now  that  you  have  thought  about  the  purposes 


for 

A 


for  journal  writing,  it  is  time  to  begin  your  Journal. 
Here's  your  first  Journal  assignment. 


Do  you  enjoy  camping?  Write  an  entry  in  your  journal  after  considering  these 
questions: 


• Are  you  an  enthusiastic  camper? 

• Have  you  enjoyed  some  great  camping 
experiences? 

• Have  you  endured  some  horrible  camping 
experiences? 

• If  you’ve  never  had  the  opportunity  to  go 
camping,  how  do  you  feel  about  trying  it? 


Compare  your  journal  entry  to  the  one  in  the  Appendix  on  page  78. 

You  have  written  your  first  journal  entry;  take  some  time  now  to  reflect  on  your 
experience.  Answer  the  following  questions  in  your  notebook. 

3.  Did  you  find  it  easy  or  difficult  to  write  this  journal? 

4.  Were  you  able  to  write  fluently  (without  stopping),  or  did  you  pause  frequently? 

5.  Did  any  of  the  ideas  that  came  to  you  as  you  wrote  surprise  you  or  impress  you 
as  being  particularly  good? 

6.  Approximately  how  much  time  did  it  take  you  to  write  this  journal?  How  long  is 
your  entry? 

7.  How  would  you  evaluate  your  journal  writing?  Use  the  scale  of  Excellent,  Good, 
Acceptable,  and  Needs  Improvement. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  79  in  the  Appendix. 


I didn't  like  journal  writins,  but  I've  found  that  it  has 
helped  me  to  write  more  fluently. 


Sometimes  I'm  not  sure  what  to  write  about,  but 
after  I set  started,  I come  up  with  ideas  as  I'm 
writins  in  my  Journal.  The  writins  helps  me  think 

t: — 


Journal  writins  has  made  me  a better  reader  because 
I notice  more  when  I read  if  I'm  soins  to  write  about 
it  later.  I'm  lookins  for  thinss  that  seem  important. 


Go  to  page  9 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 A and  respond  to 
question  1 of  Section  2. 


Most  of  the  time  your  journal  entries  will  be  private  records  unless  you  choose  to 
share  them  with  someone.  Sometimes,  however,  you  will  be  asked  to  choose  a 
journal  entry,  polish  it,  and  write  it  into  your  Assignment  Booklet  (or  type  it  on  a 
computer  and  print  it)  for  assessment.  You  will  decide  what  you  want  to  share. 

When  you  submit  a journal  entry  for  assessment,  you  should  do  the  following: 

• Revise  the  entry  so  that  your  ideas  are  clear. 

• Edit  the  entry  to  eliminate  errors  in  sentence  structure,  grammar,  capitalization, 
punctuation,  and  spelling. 

• Use  expressive  and  exploratory  language  since  a journal  is  not  an  essay.  You 
are  not  expected  to  write  formal  introductions  and  conclusions  in  a journal 
entry;  informal  language  may  be  used. 

The  journal  responses  you  submit  will  be  assessed  according  to  the  following  scoring 
guide. 
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Journal  Scoring  Guide 

Carefully  edit  and  proofread  all  journal  entries  that  are  shared  with  a reader 
(partner  or  teacher) . 

10  marks:  The  thoughts  are  perceptive  and  original.  The  content  is  detailed.  The 
writing  is  well  organized,  and  the  ideas  flow  logically.  Transitional  devices 
linking  or  contrasting  ideas  are  used  skilfully  and  effectively.  The  language  is 
precise  and  creative. 

8 marks:  The  thoughts  are  perceptive.  The  content  is  detailed.  The  writing  is 
well  organized,  transitions  are  clear,  and  the  ideas  are  easy  to  follow.  The 
language  is  accurate  and  clear. 

6 marks:  The  thoughts  are  well  considered.  The  content  is  relatively  detailed, 
allowing  the  reader  to  understand  the  ideas  and  point  of  view.  The  writing  is 
organized  so  that  the  ideas  are  easy  to  follow.  The  language  is  straightforward 
and  clear. 

4 marks:  Little  time  was  spent  thinking  about  and  reflecting  on  the  ideas  or 
questions  that  were  presented.  Few  details  have  been  provided  to  allow  the 
reader  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  message.  The  ideas  are  not  easy  to 
follow.  The  language  is  vague,  general,  or  inappropriate  to  the  task. 

2 marks:  Less  time  than  necessary  was  spent  on  this  journal  entry.  The  entry 
doesn't  adequately  cover  the  topic  or  explore  the  important  ideas.  The  ideas  are 
not  supported  with  details.  The  ideas  are  difficult  to  follow  because  the  language 
is  vague  or  inappropriate. 

Insufficient:  The  journal  entry  is  off  topic,  illegible,  has  been  handled 
inappropriately,  or  lacks  sufficient  detail  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
assignment. 


r 


You've  learned  the  reasons  for  journal  writins  and  the 
expectations  of  journals  in  English  Language  Arts  10-2; 
you're  ready  to  try  v^riting  a response  to  literature. 


J 
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Ce^m2:  Writing  a Personal  Response 


Although  some  of  the  journal  writing  that  you  will  do  in  this  course  will  ask  you  to 
think  about  your  personal  experiences  (like  camping  trips),  many  journals  will 
require  you  to  respond  to  something  you  read,  hear,  or  view.  After  reading  a poem  or 
story,  for  example,  you  may  be  asked  to  reflect  on  your  experience  of  reading  the 
literary  text. 

In  some  ways,  responding  to  a new  text  is  similar  to  responding  to  any  other  new 
experience.  How  do  you  react  when  you  taste  a new  type  of  food?  First,  you 
probably  decide  whether  you  like  or  dislike  the  food.  Then  you  might  compare  it  to 
something  familiar. 


Oh,  this  is  good.  I love  the  spicy  flavour. 


D 


Yeah,  it's  great!  It  kind  of  reminds  me  of  tacos. 


I think  I've  tasted  something  like  this  at 
Heritage  Days.  I like  trying  different  foods. 


personal  response: 

response  to  a text 
that  expresses  a 
personal  opinion 
and  considers  the 
text  in  the  light  of 
personal  experience 


When  you  respond  to  a literary  text,  you  likely  do  the  same  thing.  You  express  your 
opinion  on  whether  you  like  or  dislike  the  text;  then  you  might  compare  it  to  another 
text  that  you’ve  read  or  seen  or  a personal  experience  that  you’ve  had  or  observed. 
This  reaction  is  called  a personal  response.  Writing  a personal  response  to  a literary 
text  is  comparable  to  having  a conversation  with  the  writer  of  the  text.  You  become 
involved  with  the  text  and  the  writer. 

When  you  respond  personally  to  a text,  you  focus  on  your  feelings  about  the  text  and 
the  personal  connection  that  you’ve  made  with  it.  Your  personal  response  is  rooted 
in  your  experiences,  beliefs,  values,  and  knowledge. 


Take  a moment  now  to  read  the  poem  “Trombone  Solo”  on  page  32  of  Reading  and 
Writing  for  Success.  Before  you  begin,  you  may  find  it  helpful  to  look  at  “How  to 
Read  a Poem”  on  pages  30  and  31  of  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success. 


What’s  your  opinion  of  this  poem?  Write  a personal  response  to  this  poem 
after  considering  the  following  questions: 


• Do  you  like  or  dislike  the  poem?  Explain  your  opinion. 

• Are  there  particular  words,  phrases,  or  images  that  you  especially  like? 

• Does  this  poem  remind  you  of  any  other  text  (poem,  story,  film,  etc.)? 
Explain  the  similarity  or  difference. 

• Does  this  poem  remind  you  of  an  experience  you’ve  had  or  observed? 

• Does  this  poem  make  you  think  about  something  or  teach  you 
something? 


Compare  your  journal  response  with  the  one  on  page  35  in 
Reading  and  Writing  for  Success. 

For  more  information  on  writing  a personal  response  to  literary  text,  read  “Reading 
Response  Journal”  on  pages  112  and  113  in  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success.  Be  sure 
to  add  any  new  words  you  encounter  to  your  vocabulary  log. 


A journal  entry  isn't  the  only  way  to  respond 
personally  to  a text.  Can  you  think  of  some 
examples  of  other  kinds  of  personal  responses? 


1.  Make  a list  in  your  notebook  of  other  ways  to  respond  personally  to  a text. 

Compare  your  list  with  the  one  on  page  79  in  the  Appendix. 


Read  the  poem  “Foul  Shot”\on  page  33  of  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success. 
Then  write  a personal  response  using  one  of  the  following  formats: 


• Write  a letter  to  the  author  or  the  boy  in  the  poem. 

• Write  a double  entry  journal  response  as  described  on  page  113  of 
Reading  and  Writing  for  Success. 


Write  a dialogue  journal  response  as  described  on  page  113  of  Reading 
and  Writing  for  Success.  ' ' 


Now  that  you’ve  read  the  poem  and  written  about  it,  listen  to 

the  poem  on  your  English  Language  Arts  10-2  Audio  CD. 

Then  respond  to  the  following  questions  in  your  notebook. 

2.  Does  the  experience  of  listening  to  the  poem  change  your 
opinion  or  understanding  of  it? 

3.  Has  this  second  experience  with  the  poem  caused  you  to 
notice  something  that  you  missed  the  first  time  that  you 
read  it? 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  79  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  1 1 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 A and  respond  to 
question  2 of  Section  2. 


In  this  lesson,  you  discovered  the  value  of  expressing  and  exploring  your  thoughts  in 
a journal.  When  you  write  a personal  response  to  a text,  you  are  expressing  your 
personal  reaction  based  on  your  feelings,  experience,  beliefs,  and  values.  Whenever 
you  are  confronted  with  something  new,  whether  it  is  a text,  a new  food,  or  some 
other  new  experience,  your  first  reaction  is  usually  a personal  one. 


' Edwin  Hoey,  “Foul  Shot.”  Special  permission,  granted  Read®,  published  by  Weekly  Reader  Corp.  All  rights 
reserved. 
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Ce^m3:  Creating  a Portfolio 


What  is  a portfolio  anyway? 


) 


A portfolio  usually  refers  to  a collection  of  works, 
such  as  drawings,  stories,  photographs,  poems,  and 
so  on.  People  often  create  a portfolio  of  their  work 
to  show  to  prospective  employers  or  clients. 


When  my  sister  was  planning  her 
wedding,  the  photographer  gave  her  a 
portfolio  of  wedding  photos  to  look  at. 
It  was  a collection  of  wedding  pictures 
the  photographer  had  taken.  It  gave  my 
sister  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  work  the 
photographer  did. 


Oh,  I get  it!  I've  done  something  like  that  in  other 
language  arts  courses;  it  just  wasn't  called  a portfolio 


While  the  portfolio  that  you  create  for  English  Language  Arts  10-2  won’t  be  used  as  a 
guide  for  potential  clients,  it  will  be  a collection  of  your  work  that  you  wish  to  share 
with  others.  Your  portfolio  will  allow  you  to  respond  creatively  using  a variety  of 
techniques.  The  material  that  you  select  will  provide  opportunities  for  you  to 

• show  how  you  enjoyed  doing  something 

• extend  yourself  personally  and  creatively 

• demonstrate  new  skills,  knowledge,  or  attitudes 

• respond  to  a variety  of  audiences 
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What  Should  I Put  in  My  Portfolio? 


Throughout  each  module,  you  will  be  given  suggestions  for  items  to  include  in  your 
portfolio.  You  are  not  expected  to  respond  to  every  suggestion,  but  you  should  at 
least  look  them  over  and  consider  how  you  could  respond. 

You  may,  of  course,  use  your  own  ideas  for  portfolio  items.  Many  students  enjoy  the 
freedom  to  do  self-selected  activities.  They  have  lots  of  ideas  to  share.  Maybe  you 
find  it  difficult  to  come  up  with  ideas.  RAFTS  is  a strategy  that  will  help  you.  RAFTS 
stands  for  role,  audience,  format,  topic,  and  strong-action  words. 


Role  refers  to  your  point  of  view.  For  example,  when  you  write  a true  story,  you  can 
tell  it  from  your  point  of  view  or  from  the  point  of  view  of  another  witness.  Or,  when 
you  write  an  imaginary  story,  you  can  pretend  to  be  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
story,  or  you  can  simply  act  as  the  narrator. 

Audience  refers  to  the  people  who  will  read  your  poem  or  story,  view  your  drawing, 
or  watch  your  play.  When  you  write  in  your  diary,  your  audience  is  yourself.  When 
you  send  an  e-mail  to  a friend,  your  friend  is  your  audience. 

Format  refers  to  the  form  you  choose  to  express  your  ideas.  You  can  use  many 
different  formats.  Examples  of  written  formats  are  postcards,  letters,  poems,  e-mails, 
and  stories.  Spoken  formats  include  jokes,  speeches,  and  radio  plays.  Some 
representing  formats  are  puppets,  collages,  drawings,  and  dance. 

Topic  refers  to  the  subject  or  idea  about  which  you  are  writing,  speaking,  or 
representing. 

Strong-action  words  relate  to  the  role  and  audience.  It  helps  set  the  tone  for  the 
activity.  In  other  words,  it  shows  how  the  topic  will  be  treated.  For  instance,  you 
may  be  serious  or  humorous,  complaining  or  cheerful. 

Following  is  an  example  of  a suggestion  for  a portfolio  item. 


% ftml A 


Respond  to  one  of  these  RAFTS  sentences  and  place  your  response  in  your 
portfolio. 

• As  a friend  (role),  make  a card  (format)  for  Joshua  (audience),  cheering 
him  and  encouraging  him  (strong-action  words)  to  get  well  (topic). 

• As  the  captain  of  your  team  (role),  give  a speech  (format)  to  the  other 
players,  (audience)  emphasizing  (strong-action  words)  the  importance 
of  sportsmanship  (topic). 


• As  a tourist  (role),  send  a 
postcard  (format)  to  your  friend 
back  home  (audience),  bragging 
(strong-action  words)  about  your 
holiday  (topic). 

• As  a ghost  (role),  write  an 
advertisement  (format)  to  home 
buyers  (audience),  describing 
(strong-action  words)  the  features 
of  the  house  you  haunt  (topic) . 


How  Many  Items  Do  I Put  in  My  Portfolio? 

You  may  place  as  many  items  as  you  wish  in  your  portfolio;  however,  you  are  only 
required  to  submit  six  items  for  marking.  You  will  be  asked  to  send  three  items  at 
the  end  of  Module  3 and  three  items  at  the  end  of  Module  6.  While  you  may 
choose  which  items  to  include  in  your  portfolio,  you  should  submit  a variety  of 
responses  aimed  at  different  audiences.  For  each  submission,  you  must  complete  a 
self-assessment  and  attach  it  to  the  item  you  are  submitting.  Portfolio  self-assessment 
forms  for  this  purpose  are  included  at  the  end  of  Assignment  Booklets  3B  and  6B. 

The  portfolio  self-assessment  asks  the  following  questions: 

• Describe  the  item  (for  example,  poem,  poster,  speech). 

• What  was  your  purpose  for  creating  the  work? 

• Who  is  the  target  audience? 

• What  skills  are  shown  in  this  work? 

• What  did  you  learn  from  preparing  this  work? 

• Identify  one  goal  you  have  for  improving  future  work  in  this  area. 

• Why  did  you  choose  this  item  to  include  in  your  portfolio? 

In  assessing  your  portfolio,  your  teacher  will  look  at  your  self-assessment  sheets  as 
well  as  your  portfolio  items.  The  following  scoring  guide  will  be  used  to  assess  your 
portfolio. 
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Portfolio  Scoring  Guide 


Reflection  and  Self-Assessment 

5 marks:  The  student  thoroughly  explains  the  decisions/rationale  behind  the 
inclusion  of  each  item.  Explanations  make  detailed  references  to  skills,  concepts, 
knowledge,  and  values.  Self-assessment  sheets  indicate  a reflective  practitioner. 

4 marks:  The  student  explains  the  decisions/rationale  behind  the  inclusion  of 
each  item.  Explanations  make  references  to  skills,  concepts,  knowledge,  and 
values.  Self-assessment  sheets  indicate  good  learner  awareness. 

3 marks:  The  student  explains  the  decisions/rationale  behind  the  inclusion  of 
most  items.  Explanations  make  some  references  to  skills,  concepts,  knowledge, 
and  values.  Self-assessment  sheets  indicate  some  learner  awareness. 

2 marks:  The  student  briefly  explains  the  decisions/rationale  behind  the 
inclusion  of  items.  Explanations  infrequently  make  references  to  skills,  concepts, 
knowledge,  and  values.  Self-assessment  sheets  indicate  limited  learner 
awareness. 

1 mark:  The  student  inadequately  explains  the  decisions/rationale  behind  the 
inclusion  of  items.  Explanations  make  scanty  references  to  skills,  concepts, 
knowledge,  and  values.  Self-assessment  sheets  indicate  very  limited  learner 
awareness. 

Thought  and  Detail 

5 marks:  The  portfolio  shows  a great  deal  of  imagination  and  creativity  and  a 
willingness  to  take  risks.  All  of  the  work  is  thoughtfully  and  neatly  done  and  is 
appropriate  for  the  target  audience. 

4 marks:  The  portfolio  shows  creativity  and  a willingness  to  take  risks.  The  work 
is  generally  thoughtfully  and  neatly  done.  Most  of  it  is  appropriate  for  the  target 
audience. 

3 marks:  The  portfolio  shows  some  creativity  and  some  willingness  to  take  some 
risks.  The  work  is  fairly  well  done.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  target  audience. 

2 marks:  The  portfolio  shows  limited  creativity  and  little  willingness  to  take 
risks.  The  work  is  carelessly  done.  Little  attention  is  given  to  the  target  audience. 

1 mark:  The  portfolio  shows  very  little  creativity  and  an  unwillingness  to  take 
risks.  Little  thought  and  detail  have  been  given  to  the  items.  The  work  is  seldom 
appropriate  for  the  target  audience. 


There  are  no  questions  for  this  lesson. 
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Working  in  Groups 


How  much  time  do  you  spend  alone? 

How  much  time  do  you  spend  with  other 
people?  Think  about  the  adults  whom 
you  know.  Do  most  of  them  work  alone, 
or  do  their  jobs  involve  working  with 
other  people? 

1.  Make  a list  of  activities  that  you  do 
alone. 

2.  Make  a list  of  activities  that  you  do 
with  other  people.  Think  about 
work-related  activities  as  well  as 
recreational  ones. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  80  in  the  Appendix. 


Working  in  a group  can  have  advantages.  Individuals  often  cannot  accomplish  a 
difficult  task,  whereas  a group  of  people  working  together  can  complete  many 
challenging  and  complex  jobs. 

Before  going  further,  read  the  article  titled  “Group  Discussions”  on  pages  231  and 
232  in  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success.  Be  sure  to  add  any  new  words  you  encounter 
to  your  vocabulary  log. 


Go  to  page  13  of  Assignment  Booklet  1A  and  respond  to 
question  3 of  Section  2. 


Group  Skills 


collaborative 
skills:  the  skills 
used  in  a group  to 
accomplish  the 
assigned  task 
together 


One  of  the  things  that  English  Language  Arts  10-2  students  are  expected  to  do  is  to 
work  effectively  in  groups.  To  do  this,  you  will  need  to  demonstrate  sensitivity 
toward  the  needs  and  feelings  of  other  people;  in  other  words,  you  need  social  skills. 
You  will  also  need  to  use  your  speaking  and  listening  skills  to  communicate  with 
other  members  of  your  group.  Finally,  you  need  some  collaborative  skills  to  help 
you  accomplish  the  group’s  task. 
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Social  Skills 


group  dynamics: 

the  way  that  people 
in  a group  relate  to 
each  other 


When  you  work  with  a group,  you  need  to  use  a variety  of  social  skills.  Most  groups 
consist  of  different  types  of  people.  An  awareness  of  group  dynamics  will  help  you 
understand  your  own  behaviour  in  a group  and  the  behaviour  of  others. 


Dakota:  I’m  an  extrovert.  I love  to  work  with  other  people.  I enjoy  talking.  I’m 
confident  about  expressing  my  opinion,  and  I’m  willing  to  act  as  a leader. 

Mei-Ly:  I’m  an  introvert.  I’m  quite  shy,  and  I prefer  to  listen  to  others  rather  than  to 
talk.  I worry  that  other  people  will  ridicule  my  ideas.  I like  working  by  myself. 

Tara:  I like  to  get  things  done.  When  I’m  given  a task,  I like  to  get  at  it  immediately 
and  finish  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  I’m  not  very  patient,  and  sometimes  I find  it 
easier  to  tell  people  what  to  do  rather  than  wait  for  them  to  come  up  with  ideas. 

Naseem:  I’m  a procrastinator.  Some  people  call  me  lazy  because  it  takes  me  a long 
time  to  get  started  on  something.  The  harder  something  is  to  do,  the  more  I’ll 
delay  getting  to  work. 

Josh:  I’m  a perfectionist.  I want  to  be  sure  that  what  I do  is  exactly  right.  Sometimes, 
I’m  reluctant  to  start  a project  because  I’m  unsure  of  exactly  what  I should  do.  I 
also  have  trouble  finishing  something  because  I always  feel  that  I can  improve  it 
if  I have  more  time.  I hate  working  with  people  who  don’t  care  about  doing 
things  right. 

Carlos:  I’m  a person  who  is  easily  distracted  from  a task— especially  if  I’m  not  very 
keen  on  the  job  to  begin  with.  I often  find  myself  looking  around  to  see  if  there’s 
something  more  interesting  going  on. 

Eric:  I’m  a critic.  I usually  see  what’s  wrong  with  something,  and  I’m  quick  to  point 
out  mistakes.  I’m  often  sarcastic,  and  I ridicule  other  people.  I find  it  easier  to 
criticize  other  people’s  ideas  than  to  come  up  with  my  own. 
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3.  Think  about  the  way  that  you  relate  to  other  people  in  a group.  What  aspects  of  yc 
behaviour  contribute  to  the  group’s  success?  What  aspects  of  your  behaviour  migh 
cause  problems  within  the  group? 

Compare  your  responses  with  the  one  on  page  80  in  the  Appendix. 


Being  aware  of  group  dynamics  helps  you  to 
understand  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  people  in  the  group— as  well  as  your 
own  strengths  and  weaknesses.  To  work 
effectively  with  other  people,  you  must 
recognize  and  deal  with  people’s  feelings 
and  needs.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  your 
drama  club  is  planning  an  exciting,  eye- 
catching poster  to  advertise  its  new  play. 
When  you  attend  the  planning  meeting, 
what  social  skills  will  you  use  to  help  the 
group  work  effectively? 


Communication  Skills 


Besides  social  skills,  you  will  also  need  to  use  your  communication  skills  in  group 
work— especially  the  skills  of  listening  and  speaking.  Here  are  some  ways  that  you  ma^ 
use  your  communication  skills  as  you  work  in  groups. 


Speaking 

• makins  a presentation 

• askins  and  answerins  questions 

• leadins  a discussion 

• voicins  your  ideas  and  opinions 

Listening 

• listenins  durins  a presentation  and  discussion 

• listenins  to  other  people's  questions  and  opinions 

Reading 

• readins  information  before  and  durins  the  meetins 

• readins  information  aloud  to  the  sroup  durins  an  oral 
presentation 

Writing 

• takins  notes  durins  a presentation  or  discussion 

• makins  notes  to  orsanize  your  thoushts  before  speakins 

Viewing 

• viewins  a visual  presentation  and  critically  assessins  the 
information 

Representing 

• creatins  staphs  and  charts  so  that  other  people  can 
comprehend  information  easily 

• usins  pictures  and  diasrams  durins  a presentation 
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As  you  use  language  to  communicate  in  groups,  you  should  be  aware  of  the  words 
that  you  choose.  Language  can  be  used  to  encourage  and  praise,  but  it  can  also  be  a 
cruel  weapon  used  to  offend  and  humiliate.  The  language  that  you  use  can  make 
other  people  feel  included  or  make  them  feel  excluded. 


I know  what  you  mean.  Sometimes  when  you 
join  a group,  the  other  people  ignore  you. 


Or  they  aren't  interested  in  your  ideas.  When  you  try 
to  suggest  something,  they  ridicule  whatever  you  say. 


It's  awful  to  be  the  new  person  in  a group;  you 
may  not  feel  welcome.  Sometimes,  even  when  you 
know  the  people,  you  don't  feel  welcome. 


When  a new  person  joins  a group,  both  the  newcomer  and  the  other  members  of  the 
group  can  feel  shy.  Unless  the  tension  resulting  from  this  situation  is  resolved,  the 
group  is  unlikely  to  be  able  to  function  effectively. 


4.  a.  What  advice  would  you  give  to  a new  person  joining  a group? 

b.  As  a member  of  a group,  how  could  you  help  a new  person  feel  included? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  80  in  the  Appendix. 


Collaborative  Skills 


To  complete  the  group’s  task  successfully,  you  will  need  to  use  collaborative  skills. 
Think  again  of  the  drama  poster  project.  What  can  you  do  to  help  the  group  achieve 
its  goal?  Here  are  some  suggestions  to  assist  you  to  collaborate  successfully  in 
groups: 

• Do  the  necessary  preparation  so  that  you  can  participate.  For  example,  you 
may  have  to  invite  someone  to  the  meeting,  read  some  material,  or  do  some 
research. 

• Be  on  time  for  the  meeting— and  be  ready  to  work  when  the  meeting  begins. 

• Stay  focused  on  the  task.  Avoid  distracting  others,  chatting  with  someone 
during  a presentation,  and  daydreaming. 

• Contribute  ideas  and  suggestions  when  you  can,  but  don’t  monopolize  the 
discussion. 

• Be  flexible.  Consider  other  people’s  ideas  carefully  before  rejecting  them. 
Remember,  their  ideas  could  be  better  than  yours. 

• Be  aware  of  the  time  that  you  take  when  you  are  making  a presentation  or 
expressing  your  opinions.  Think  of  time  as  a commodity  that  should  be  used 
wisely.  Avoid  needlessly  repeating  your  ideas  and  opinions.  Recognize  the 
need  to  conclude  discussion  on  one  item  and  move  to  the  next. 

• Take  responsibility  for  helping  the  group  to  be  successful.  Volunteer  to  do  a 
job  or  perform  a role.  Don’t  expect  the  other  people  in  the  group  to  do  the 
work.  If  there  are  five  people  in  a group,  you  should  expect  to  do  at  least 
one  fifth  of  the  work. 


Go  to  page  14  of  Assignment  Booklet  1 A and  respond  to 
question  4 of  Section  2. 


Group  Roles 

As  a member  of  a group,  you  may  be  asked  to  perform  a particular  role.  For  example, 
in  many  groups,  one  person  acts  as  a chairperson  or  organizer.  Another  may  perform 
the  duties  of  a secretary  or  recorder.  A third  role  is  that  of  the  timekeeper,  someone 
who  monitors  the  time  spent  on  items  and  helps  the  group  keep  on  schedule.  At 
times,  groups  also  need  a reporter  or  speaker,  a person  who  presents  the  group’s 
work  to  another  group.  Of  course,  everyone  in  the  group  also  performs  the  role  of 
being  an  active  participant. 
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5.  In  your  notebook,  make  a chart  similar  to  the  one  that  follows.  Complete  the 
chart  by  explaining  the  duties  that  each  person  would  perform. 


^ ' -fS*®  ’Si 

Duties , ‘ 

5.  - - I - 

Organizer/Chairperson 

Recorder/Secretary 

Timekeeper 

Reporter/Speaker 

Active  Participant 

Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  81  in  the  Appendix. 

Now  that  you  have  thought  about  the  skills  you  use  in  group  work  and  the  roles  that 
you  might  be  asked  to  perform,  you’re  ready  to  apply  your  knowledge  and  skills. 

The  next  time  you  work  in  a group,  think  about  the  group  dynamics  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  group’s  performance. 

Ask  yourself  these  questions: 

• Is  everyone  in  this  group  an  active  participant? 

• Are  the  members  of  this  group  using  appropriate  social  skills  as  they  interact 
with  one  another? 

• Are  the  organizer,  recorder,  and  timekeeper  performing  their  jobs  effectively? 

• Are  members  of  this  group  using  collaborative  skills  to  help  complete  the  task 
successfully? 

• Are  members  of  this  group  demonstrating  effective  communication  skills  as 
they  speak,  listen,  read,  write,  view,  and  represent? 

• Am  I an  active  participant  in  the  group?  Am  I taking  responsibility  for  the 
group’s  success?  Have  I offered  to  take  a role  or  perform  a task? 

For  more  information  about  working  with  others,  view  the  segment  “Achieving 
Successful  Group  Work  Processes”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  10-2  CD-ROM. 
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In  this  section,  you  explored  the  value  of  personal  responses,  and  you  began  to  use 
your  journal  for  recording  and  exploring  your  personal  responses  to  the  texts  you 
encounter.  To  create  a thoughtful  response  to  any  text,  you  must  read,  view,  or  listen 
attentively.  If  you  find  yourself  unable  to  understand  a text,  ask  yourself  whether 
you  read  too  quickly  or  were  distracted  as  you  were  viewing  or  listening.  As  you 
work  through  the  modules  in  this  course,  you  will  learn  more  strategies  to  help  you 
improve  your  understanding  and  your  ability  to  respond  effectively. 

In  this  section,  you  also  thought  about  the  skills  you  use  when  you  work  in  groups. 
If  you  are  working  on  this  course  by  yourself,  you  should  try  to  find  a partner  (or 
partners)  who  can  help  you  in  some  of  the  activities.  You  can  use  your  group  skills 
as  you  work  with  a partner.  You  will,  of  course,  use  your  group  skills  when  you  are 
working  in  larger  group  situations,  such  as  teams  or  clubs.  Remember,  to  make  a 
group  function  effectively,  every  person  in  the  group  must  be  an  active  participant. 

Have  you  recorded  unfamiliar  words  that  you  have  encountered  in  this  section  in 
your  vocabulary  log?  In  the  next  section,  you  will  have  the  chance  to  practise  some 
of  the  strategies  you  have  learned  in  this  section.  You  will  also  have  an  opportunity 
to  begin  collecting  material  for  your  portfolio. 
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S&otioK3 

What  Makes  a HeroP 


Who  is  your  hero?  Someone  famous?  Someone  who  saved  a life?  Someone  who  has  made  a significant 
contribution  to  society?  Or,  is  it  someone  close  to  you  whom  you  admire  and  look  up  to?  Heroes  are 
[present  in  all  forms,  and  everyone  knows  at  least  one  person  whom  they  think  of  as  being  a hero.  Some 
people’s  heroes  are  fictional  characters,  like  Superman.  To  others,  prominent  sports  figures,  such  as 
[Jaime  Sale  and  David  Pelletier,  are  heroes.  Even  animals  that  save  people  who  are  buried  under  piles  of 
rubble  are  said  to  be  heroes.  Certain  occupations  seem  to  produce  heroes;  for  example,  firefighters  and 
ipolice  officers  are  often  seen  as  heroes.  For  whatever  reason  these  individuals  are  singled  out,  the 
implication  is  that  they  are  extraordinary  in  some  way  and  are  noteworthy. 

jYou  will  get  to  meet  all  kinds  of  heroes  in  this  section  as  you  explore  a variety  of  texts.  As  you  work 
through  the  lessons,  you  will  investigate  different  ways  of  expressing  viewpoints,  learn  some  more 
ipre-reading  strategies,  and  review  the  elements  of  a short  story.  As  well,  you  will  look  at  the 
im.portance  of  using  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  grammar  correctly  in  your  written  work. 
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Reflections  on  Heroism 


What  makes  a hero?  How  would  you  recognize  one  in  your  surroundings?  For  most 
people,  a hero  is  someone  who  will  always  be  remembered  because  of  something  he 
or  she  has  done  for  others.  A hero  is  often  someone  who  has  admirable  qualities  that 
you  want  to  emulate.  In  other  words,  a hero  is  a role  model. 


The  Heroes  You  Know 


Look  at  the  photos  on  pages  8 and  9 of  Crossroads  10.  Some  of  the  individuals  in  the 
photos  are  famous  while  others  are  ordinary  citizens.  All  are  heroes.  Notice  how  the 
photos  are  arranged.  The  two  inside  photos  are  examples  of  people  who  may  never 
achieve  national  or  international  fame  but  are  none-the-less  seen  as  heroes  by  the 
people  whose  lives  they  have  touched. 


Around  the  outside,  starting  from  the  bottom  left,  are  Terry  Fox,  Mother  Teresa, 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Rosa  Parks,  and  Silken  Laumann.  These  are  all  famous 
people  who  accepted  difficult  challenges  and  through  determination  overcame 
enormous  obstacles.  Their  heroic  efforts  have  helped  or  inspired  others. 
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In  your  journal,  write  a paragraph  on  the  idea  presented  in  this  collage. 
Discuss  your  reaction  to  this  visual  message.  You  may  use  the  following 
questions  as  a guide  or  discuss  your  own  thoughts  on  the  matter. 

• Who  are  these  individuals? 

Why  are  their  photos  included  in  this  unit?  s? 

,,  • What  does  the  subtitle  What  Makes  a Hero?  imply  about  them? 

• If  you  could,  whose  photo  would  you  add  to  this  page?  Why? 


Following  are  brief  descriptions  of  each  of  the  five  famous  heroes  pictured  in  your 
textbook.  Think  about  what  made  these  people  heroes.  Were  they  always  heroes?  Or 
is  anyone  capable  of  being  a hero,  given  the  right  circumstances? 

• Terry  Fox  was  an  ordinary  Canadian  teenager  who  loved  sports,  especially 
basketball.  When  he  was  19  years  old,  Terry  was  diagnosed  with  cancer  in  his 
leg  and  had  to  have  it  amputated.  Instead  of  feeling  sorry  for  himself,  he 
decided  to  run  across  Canada  to  raise  money  for  cancer  research. 

• Mother  Teresa  was  a Catholic  nun  in  Calcutta,  India.  She  founded  the 
Missionaries  of  Charity,  who  were  dedicated  to  serving  the  poor  and  the  sick  in 
the  slums  of  Calcutta. 

• Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was  an  American  minister  and  civil-rights  activist. 
During  the  1950s  and  1960s,  he  fought  for  equal  rights  for  all  people  in  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  colour.  He  used  peaceful  means:  marches,  sit-ins, 
and  boycotts  to  help  change  society. 

• Rosa  Parks  was  a seamstress  in  Montgomery,  Alabama.  She  was  tired  from 
eight  hours  of  work  when  she  got  on  a bus  to  go  home  on  December  1,  1955. 
Because  she  was  black,  Rosa  Parks  was  expected  to  give  up  her  seat  to  a white 
passenger.  She  refused.  It  took  a great  deal  of  courage  for  this  one  person,  Rosa 
Parks,  to  stand  up  against  the  rules  of  an  unjust  society.  This  simple  event 
sparked  the  civil-rights  movement  in  the  United  States. 

• Silken  Laumann,  a member  of  Canada’s  Olympic  rowing  team,  was  expected  to 
be  a gold  medallist  at  the  1992  Olympics  in  Barcelona,  Spain.  A horrific 
accident  during  a warm-up  race  almost  ended  her  Olympic  dreams  and  her 
rowing  career.  Laumann  fought  back  and  went  on  to  compete  and  to  win. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 B and  respond  to 
question  1 of  Section  3. 
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"Superman’s  Song" 


As  a child,  you  were  probably  first  introduced  to 
heroism  through  fictional  characters  from  comic 
books  or  cartoons.  Superheroes,  like  Batman  and 
Robin,  the  Power  Rangers,  and  Spiderman,  dive 
into  danger  to  protect  the  innocent  and  defeat  evil. 
However,  when  these  superheroes  are  disguised  as 
ordinary  citizens,  they  are  unknown.  Only  when 
they  draw  on  their  superpowers  to  perform 
extraordinary  feats  do  they  gain  status  and  respect. 


Everyone  has  his  or  her  favourite  superhero.  To 
express  his  thoughts  about  two  well-known  superheroes,  singer-songwriter  Brad 
Roberts,  the  lead  vocalist  of  the  rock  band  Crash  Test  Dummies,  wrote  “Superman’s 
Song,”  which  you  are  about  to  read. 

Before  you  read  “Superman’s  Song,”  use  the  following  pre-reading  strategy.  Review 
the  “Responding  to  the  Song”  questions  on  page  11  of  Crossroads  10. 

Now,  read  “Superman’s  Song”  on  page  10  in  Crossroads  10  to  find  out  what  Brad 
Roberts  thinks  of  Superman. 


How  do  Brad  Roberts's  imases  of  Superman  and 
Tarzan  compare  to  yours?  Share  your  ideas  by 
answering  the  following  questions. 


1.  Do  questions  l.a.,  l.b.,  and  l.e.  on  page  11  of  Crossroads  10. 


Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  82  of  the  Appendix. 


If  it  is  possible,  listen  to  a recording  of  “Superman’s  Song”  from  the  Crash  Test 
Dummies’s  CD  The  Ghosts  That  Haunt  Me.  Does  the  music  change  the  way  that  you 
interpret  the  words  to  the  song?  Is  the  message  of  the  lyrics  more  powerful  with  the 
music? 


Go  to  page  3 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 B and  respond  to 
question  2 of  Section  3. 
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Brad  Roberts  refers  to  Solomon  Grundy  in  the  song.  Solomon  Grundy  is  a 
comic-book  villain.  If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  you  can  find  out  why  Roberts 
chose  to  use  this  particular  villain  in  his  song  by  visiting  the  following  website: 

http://www.crashtestdummies.net/videolive.asp 

Click  on  the  Site  Map;  under  Clips,  click  on  Television  Video  Clips;  then  scroll  down 
to  “Solomon  Grundy  Explained.” 


“Superman’s  Song”  may  inspire  you  to  write  a song  about  an  individual  you 
consider  noteworthy.  A song  may  be  brief,  but  it  must  include  enough 
information  for  the  listener  to  understand  that  the  person  in  the  song  is 
unique  in  some  way.  After  you’ve  written  your  song,  make  a recording  of  it. 


Where  Do  Heroes  Come  From? 

When  ordinary  individuals  see  their  neighbours  in  peril, 
they  may  act  in  a variety  of  ways  to  offer  assistance. 

Some  quickly  seek  help  from  those  more  qualified,  while 
others  put  their  own  lives  in  jeopardy  to  save  time  and 
lives.  In  his  article,  “Action  Hero,”  Rulon  Openshaw 
suggests  that  sometimes  acts  of  heroism  are  nothing 
more  than  actions  without  thought  that  end  without 
mishap. 

There  is  controversy  about  whether  people  should  risk 
their  lives  when  confronted  by  a thief  or  a mugger.  Some 
say  that  if  you  find  yourself  in  such  a situation,  you 
should  remain  passive  and  give  up  money  or  possessions.  Others,  like  Rulon 
Openshaw,  the  author  of  “Action  Hero,”  believe  in  fighting  back. 

Turn  to  page  12  of  Crossroads  10  and  read  the  essay  “Action  Hero.”  In  this  essay, 
Rulon  Openshaw  tells  about  an  incident  that  happened  to  him  when  he  chased 
someone  who  had  robbed  him.  Afterwards,  many  of  his  friends  considered  him  to  be 
a “hero.”  Be  sure  to  add  any  new  words  you  encounter  to  your  vocabulary  log. 

2.  Why  did  Openshaw’s  friends  treat  him  well  after  they  heard  what  he  had  done? 

3.  Do  you  agree  with  Openshaw’s  friends?  Was  he  a hero? 

Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  82  in  the  Appendix. 
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From  this  article,  you  can  see  that  there  are  sometimes  different  ways  of  looking  at  a 
hero.  Some  may  think  the  person  has  done  a brave  thing,  while  others  think  the 
person  has  been  foolish.  The  same  event  can  be  looked  at  in  completely  different 
ways. 

Expressing  a Viewpoint 

Writers  use  one  of  two  methods  to  convey  their  opinions  on  specific  topics.  In 
expository  writing,  they  explain  their  viewpoint  at  a distance  using  the  third  person 
point  of  view.  The  following  is  an  example. 

Car  racing  is  one  of  the  most  exhilarating  sports  today.  Drivers  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  in  vehicles  travelling  more  than  200  miles  per  hour  for  a mere  trophy  and 
a bit  of  fame. 

In  personal  writing,  writers  use  the  first  person  point  of  view  to  speak  about  actual 
experiences,  thoughts,  and  feelings  they  have  had.  Here  is  an  example: 

I love  the  exhilaration  of  driving  200  miles  an  hour  down  a track.  I want  to  be 
the  one  who  receives  the  trophy  and  the  fame. 

When  expressing  a viewpoint,  writers  choose  their  words  carefully  to  communicate 
their  attitudes  about  their  subject  matter.  For  example,  when  someone  writes,  “Good 
nutrition  is  essential  to  good  health,”  the  use  of  the  word  essential  tells  the  reader 
that  the  writer’s  attitude  about  this  topic  is  very  serious.  Openshaw’s  attitude  or  tone 
in  “Action  Hero”  is  serious. 

For  more  information  about  tone  and  expressing  a point  of  view,  read  “Literature 
Studies”  on  page  15  of  Crossroads  10. 

Rulon  Openshaw  in  “Action  Hero”  writes  about  his  “heroic  adventure”  not  only  to 
entertain  but  to  make  a point  about  heroes,  which  he  does  in  the  conclusion  of  his  H 
article.  11 

4.  What  is  Openshaw  suggesting  about  how  various  individuals  are  labelled  as 
heroes?  Refer  to  specific  details  in  the  article  to  support  your  viewpoint. 

Compare  your  response  to  the  one  on  page  82  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  pages  3 and  4 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 B and  respond 
to  questions  3 and  4 of  Section  3, 
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Now,  think  of  someone  who  is  a hero  to  you.-  In  your  journal,  write  a short 
'^  paragraph  about  this  person.  Explain  why  you  think  this  person  is  a hero, 

and  describe,  in  detail,  the  situation  that  made  this  obvious  to  you. 


So,  where  do  heroes  come  from? 


Based  on  the  different  texts 
we've  looked  at  so  far,  I'd  say 
heroes  come  from  everywhere! 


In  this  lesson,  you  have  looked  at  pictures  of  heroes,  read  a song  about  heroes,  and 
examined  a personal  essay  on  someone’s  view  of  heroes.  You  have  met  famous 
heroes,  superheroes,  and  everyday  heroes.  Do  you  have  an  answer  yet  to  what  makes 
a hero?  The  next  lesson  should  give  you  some  insight. 


Cesm2:  Heroes  Among  Us 


Rather  than  using  an  essay  format  to  communicate  their  messages,  writers 
sometimes  prefer  to  use  fiction.  One  of  the  more  popular  forms  of  fiction  used  for 
this  purpose  is  the  short  story.  Short  stories  are  a popular  mode  of  fiction  for  several 
reasons.  A well- written  story  can  entertain,  educate,  provoke  thought,  or  relieve 
anxieties. 


Short  stories  contain  several  basic  components.  Read  “The  Elements  of  a Short 
Story”  on  pages  12  and  13  in  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success  for  an  explanation  of 
the  elements  of  a short  story. 

To  learn  more  about  what  soes  into 
story,  read  the  following. 


The  Elements  of  a Short  Story 

Setting 

Besides  letting  readers  picture  a particular  time  and  place,  the  setting  helps  to 
establish  the  mood  of  the  story. 

Characterization 

While  characters  can  be  make-believe  (for  example.  Superman),  they  must  behave 
realistically  to  allow  the  reader  to  make  emotional  connections  with  the  intended 
message.  Their  personality  traits  and  motivation  for  action  must  appear  logical  or  the 
reader  will  dismiss  the  selection  as  inferior  and  simply  stop  reading.  Characters, 
much  like  the  people  in  your  community,  can  play  a major  or  a minor  role  in  what  is 
happening.  Characters  can  develop  in  complexity,  change  completely  because  of 
events,  or  they  can  remain  the  same.  There  are  three  main  methods  of  portraying 
characters  realistically: 

• The  writer  tells  you  directly  what  a character  is  like. 

For  example:  Joe  was  a tall,  lanky,  happy-go-lucky 
boy,  with  a knack  for  getting  into  trouble. 

• Characters  tell  you  about  themselves  through  their 
words,  actions,  appearance,  and  thought.  For 
example:  “The  problem  with  this  world,”  laughed 
Joe,  as  he  lit  the  stink  bomb,  “is  that  everyone’s  too 
serious.  People  are  afraid  to  have  fun.” 

• Other  characters  talk  or  react  to  the  character,  letting  the  reader  know  what 
they  think  the  character  is  like.  For  example:  “Look  Joe,”  said  his  father, 

“You’ve  got  to  think  about  the  consequences  of  your  actions.  Your  practical 
jokes  aren’t  so  funny  to  a lot  of  people.” 
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Plot 


The  plot  is  the  name  given  to  the  actual  events,  or  what  happens,  in  a story.  The  plot 
compels  the  reader  to  discover  what  happens  and  thus  learn  something  about 
human  nature.  Most  plots  contain  the  following  five  stages: 

• Initial  Incident:  After  characters  are  introduced  and  a setting  is  established, 
something  happens  to  cause  a problem  (a  conflict) . 

• Rising  Action:  Tension  builds  up  as  complications  occur  and  characters 
encounter  challenges  or  obstacles. 

• Climax:  This  is  the  high  point  of  the  story.  All  the  action  in  the  story  builds  up 
to  this  point. 

• Falling  Action:  Characters  react  to  the  climax  based  on  their  own  values  and 
beliefs. 

• Conclusion:  The  conflicts  are  resolved.  The  fate  of  the  characters  is  usually 
revealed. 

Conflict 

The  plot  is  built  around  a problem,  or  conflict.  Conflict  is  what  keeps  the  reader’s 
interest  through  to  the  end  of  the  story.  It  is  the  struggle  between  the  main  character 
and  an  opposing  force.  Without  conflict,  the  main  character  would  get  whatever  he 
or  she  wanted,  right  away,  without  any  effort.  Of  course,  the  story  might  end  up 
being  much  shorter,  but  would  you  really  want  to  read  something  so  predictable? 

There  are  three  main  types  of  conflict  used  by  writers. 


Conflict  occurs  when  an  obstacle  prevents  a character  from  reaching  his  or  her  goal. 
Look  at  the  following  examples: 

• Person  against  other  people:  The  main  character  is  a tennis  player  pitted 
against  another  tennis  player  who  everyone  feels  is  unbeatable. 
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• Person  against  environment:  The  main  character  is  attempting  a difficult 
mountain  climb  in  bad  weather. 

• Person  against  herself  or  himself:  Despite  knowing  that  stealing  is  wrong,  the 
main  character  shoplifts  to  win  acceptance  from  the  gang. 

1.  Check  your  understanding  of  conflict  by  matching  the  types  of  conflict  in 
Column  A with  the  examples  in  Column  B. 

Column  A 

a.  person  versus  person 

b.  person  versus  environment 

c.  person  versus  self 

Column  B 

i.  Lesley  struggled  to  close  the  door  against  the  icy  blast  of  wind. 

ii.  Lesley  couldn’t  decide  whether  to  tell  or  to  keep  the  information  hidden. 

iii.  Lesley  had  to  prove  to  the  teacher  that  the  poem  was  not  copied. 

Compare  your  response  to  the  one  on  page  82  in  the  Appendix. 

Point  of  View 

Every  story  is  told  from  someone’s  point  of 
view — a character  or  the  author.  If  the  story 
is  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  a character 
in  the  story,  the  character  can  only  reveal 
what  he  or  she  knows  or  observes.  This 
viewpoint  is  comparable  to  a witness  of  a 
traffic  accident  describing  what  she  or  he 
has  seen.  If  the  story  is  told  from  the 
author’s  viewpoint,  the  author  has  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  each  character 
is  thinking  and  feeling. 

Intended  Message 

The  intended  message,  or  theme,  is  the  main  idea  of  the  story,  or  the  author’s 
comment  on  daily  life.  The  author  selects  the  characters,  setting,  conflict,  plot,  and 
point  of  view  to  convey  what  she  or  he  wants  to  say.  Keep  in  mind  that  not  every 
reader  will  interpret  the  intended  message  in  the  same  way. 
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You're  right!  I was  beginning  to 
wonder  what  the  connection  is. 


By  now,  you  must  be  asking  yourself, 

"What  does  ail  this  have  to  do  with  heroes?" 


Well,  you  are  going  to  iook  at  a couple  of 
short  stories  that  deal  with  heroes.  The 
heroes  in  these  stories  are  not  famous. 
They're  ordinary,  everyday  people. 


"The  Michelle  I Know” 


You  will  get  to  apply  your  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  short  stories  to  a selection  in 
Crossroads  10  called  “The  Michelle  1 Know.”  Before  you  begin  reading,  check  out  the 
following  pre-reading  strategies: 

• First,  examine  “How  to  Read  a Short  Story”  on  page  13  in  Reading  and  Writing 
for  Success  ” 

• Next,  look  over  the  “Responding  to  the  Story”  questions  on  page  23  of 
Crossroads  10. 

• Then  review  questions  5 and  6 on  pages  4 and  5 in  Assignment  Booklet  IB. 
Previewing  questions  is  a pre-reading  strategy  that  helps  you  focus  on  key 
information. 

Now,  turn  to  page  16  in  Crossroads  10  and  read  “The  Michelle  1 Know.”  As  you  read, 
think  about  how  the  author  uses  the  short-story  format  to  communicate  her 
message.  When  you  have  finished  reading  the  story,  respond  to  the  following 
questions  in  your  notebook. 

2.  Do  questions  l.c.  and  l.d.  on  page  23  of  Crossroads  10. 

Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  82  in  the  Appendix. 


” "S.  ."t.. 

Who  do  you  think  is  the  hero  in  “The  Michelle  I Know”?  Explain  your  choice. 
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In  your  notebook,  create  a chart  with  the  following  boldface  headings.  (The  y 

questions  following  the  boldface  headings  have  been  included  here  to  help  you  1 
fill  in  your  chart.)  Then  using  what  you  have  learned  about  the  elements  of  the  1 
short  story,  complete  your  chart  to  demonstrate  how  “The  Michelle  1 Know”  uses  j 
these  elements.  Be  sure  to  leave  plenty  of  space  in  your  chart  for  story  details.  1 

Elements  of  Plot 

Story  Details  |j 

Initial  Incident:  What  problem  complicates  life  for  the  main 
character? 

Rising  Action:  What  conflict  adds  to  the  main  character's  tension? 
What  is  done  to  help  her  solve  this  problem? 

Climax:  What  difficult  decision  does  the  main  character  make? 

Falling  Action:  How  do  other  characters  react  to  the  main 
character's  decision? 

Conclusion:  How  is  the  main  character's  problem  resolved? 

Compare  your  chart  to  the  one  on  page  83  in  the  Appendix. 

The  purpose  of  analyzing  the  various  literary  elements  in  a piece  of  writing  is  to 
draw  some  conclusions  about  the  author’s  intended  message. 

4.  Even  though  you  may  not  be  in  Michelle’s  situation,  you  can  learn  about  dealing 
with  people  from  her  experience. 

a.  Explain  what  you  think  the  author  is  suggesting  about  dealing  with  people. 

b.  How  could  you  benefit  by  understanding  this  message? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  83  in  the  Appendix. 

Go  to  pages  4 and  5 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 B and  respond 
to  questions  5 and  6 of  Section  3. 
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"The  Visitor" 


“The  Visitor”  is  a short  story 
about  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  the  people  of  a dying 
Newfoundland  town  and  one 
man’s  attempt  to  find  hope  for 
the  future. 

Turn  to  page  14  in  Reading  and 
Writing  for  Success  and  read  “The 
Visitor.  ” Be  sure  to  add  any  new 
words  you  encounter  to  your 
vocabulary  log. 

Remember  to  use  a What  was  your  first  reaction  to  “The  Visitor”?  Do  you  think  heroism  is  involved  in 
Kfor^ycm  story?  Does  the  writing  fit  the  short-story  format?  Were  the  characters 

the  story.  believable?  You  will  have  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  questions  such  as  these  in 

the  following  activity. 

5.  Plan  and  write  a critical  response  to  “The  Visitor.” 

• Follow  the  directions  in  “Tutorial  1:  Responding  to  a Story”  on  pages  25  and 
26  of  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success. 

• Use  the  sample  student  response  in  the  right-hand  column  on  page  26  as  a 
guide  for  your  work. 

• Assess  your  work  using  “Checklist:  Responding  to  a Story”  on  the  bottom 
of  page  26. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  83  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  6 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 B and  respond  to 
question  7 of  Section  3* 


Pof^t^iio  ftm  iC 


Try  writing  your  own  short  story.  Go  to  page  24  in  Crossroads  10  and  follow 
the  directions  in  the  Strategies  box  under  the  heading  “Writing:  A Short 
Story.”  Add  your  final  draft  to  your  portfolio. 
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Ce^m3:  Matters  of  Correctness 


What  would  you  rather  read?  A story  full  of  spelling  and  grammar  mistakes  and 
punctuation  errors  or  one  that  has  been  proofread  to  eliminate  these  errors? 


That's  easy.  I'd  rather  read  somethins  that  was 
checked  over  and  fixed  before  I have  to  read  it.  It's 
no  fun  to  read  something  full  of  mistakes.  It's  harder 
to  figure  out  what  the  writer  is  trying  to  say. 


Yeah,  I know  what  you  mean.  Errors  in  spelling  are 
annoying,  but  you  can  usually  figure  out  what  the 
words  are.  But  some  of  the  other  errors,  like 
capitalization  and  punctuation,  can  make  it  really 
hard  to  figure  out  where  sentences  begin  and  end. 


Paying  attention  to  matters  of  correctness  in  your  writing  is  a courtesy  to  your 
reader,  much  like  saying  please  and  thank  you. 

When  you  talk,  you  use  your  voice  to  express  your  thoughts.  You  raise  or  lower  your 
voice  to  show  how  you  feel.  You  pause  for  effect.  Voice  changes  and  pauses  help  to 
make  the  meaning  of  your  words  clear  to  your  listeners.  In  writing,  capitalization 
and  punctuation  marks  take  the  place  of  voice  changes  and  pauses.  They  are  signals 
that  make  your  meaning  clear  to  your  readers. 


Because  you  will  be  responsible  for  the  correct  use  of 
capitals,  punctuation,  and  grammar  in  this  activity  and 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  modules  in  this  course,  the 
following  is  a review  of  some  basic  matters  of  correctness. 
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Capital  Letters 

Capital  letters  are  used  for  the  first  letter  of 

• the  first  word  in  a sentence 

Example:  He  was  getting  fed  up  with  saying  goodbye. 

• names  of  particular  persons,  places,  or  things 

Example:  A CBC  crew  from  St.  John’s  did  a piece  about  Kim  Stockwood. 

• days  and  months 

Example:  November  11  is  on  a Saturday  this  year. 

• religions,  nationalities,  and  languages 

Example:  The  girl  was  Australian,  Lutheran,  and  she  spoke  Spanish. 

1.  Check  your  understanding  of  capitalization  by  determining  where  capital  letters 
belong  in  the  following  sentences.  Write  the  corrected  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

a.  go  to  school. 

b.  on  September  20,  we  went  to  calgary,  alberta. 

c.  bulpindar  was  excited  about  his  trip  to  india. 

d.  on  tuesday,  we  will  have  a guest  speaker. 

e.  during  ramadan,  we  fast  from  sunrise  to 
sunset. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  84  in  the  Appendix. 

Punctuation 

To  refresh  your  knowledge  of  punctuation  marks,  view  the  segments  “End 
Punctuation,  Commas,  Semicolons,  Apostrophes,  and  Quotation  Marks  and  Colons, 
Hyphens,  Dashes,  Ellipses,  and  Parentheses”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  10-2  CD- 
ROM.  For  further  review,  read  pages  219  to  224  in  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success. 
Then  check  your  understanding  of  the  basic  rules  of  end  punctuation,  commas, 
semicolons,  and  colons  by  doing  the  following  exercises. 
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End  Punctuation 

2.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  your  notebook.  Then  place  the  correct 
punctuation  at  the  end  of  each  sentence. 

a.  I won  the  649  lottery 

b.  Did  you  ever  see  the  movie  Titanic 

c.  Joe  and  I went  to  hockey  practice  last 
night 

d.  I hate  thunder  and  lightning 

e.  Have  you  got  your  learner’s  permit 
yet 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  84  in  the  Appendix. 
Commas 

Remember,  commas  are  used  in  a sentence  to  make  a natural  break.  If  you  are 
reading  aloud,  a comma  allows  you  to  take  a breath  and  make  a slight  pause  in  your 
reading  before  you  continue. 

3.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  your  notebook.  Then  place  commas  in  the 
correct  place  in  each  sentence. 

a.  After  school  Peter  went  to  work. 


c.  He  carried  pens  pencils  books  and  a 
knapsack  to  school. 

d.  Kelly  learned  after  many  falls  how  to  stay 
on  a skateboard. 

e.  I always  thought  moose  were  awkward 
looking  and  clumsy  with  their  long 
homely  faces  and  humped  backs. 

f.  Your  story  which  is  very  imaginative  needs 
some  editing  to  make  it  a winner. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  84  in  the  Appendix. 
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Semicolons 


Semicolons  are  not  used  as  often  as  commas.  They  indicate  a longer  pause  than  a 
comma  in  a sentence. 

Coions 


Colons  are  used  rarely  in  writing,  but  they  do  have  a number  of  special  uses.  Besides 
marking  a strong  break  in  a sentence,  colons  are  used  to  separate  the  hours  and 
minutes  when  numerals  are  used  to  express  time,  for  example,  2:45  P.M. 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  your  notebook.  Then  place  semicolons  and 
colons  in  the  correct  places  in  the  sentences. 


a.  Kelly  asked  for  three  hardware  items  hammer, 
nails,  and  screws. 

b.  Swimming  is  my  favourite  sport  the  crawl  is 
my  best  stroke. 

c.  Jordan  never  talked  about  the  past  it  was  too 
painful. 

d.  1 had  holidays  on  November  11,  1998  on 
December  25,  2000  and  on  May  24,  2001. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  84  in  the  Appendix. 


What  Makes  a Sentence? 


When  you  are  carrying  on  a casual  conversation  with  someone,  you  probably  do  not 
use  complete  sentences.  This  is  quite  acceptable  because  you  can  easily  make 
corrections  or  additions  if  the  person  you’re  talking  to  misunderstands  you. 

Writing,  however,  is  another  matter.  In  most  cases,  if  you  want  to  send  a clear 
message  to  your  reader,  you  need  to  express  yourself  in  complete  sentences. 

For  a review  of  what  a sentence  is,  read  “How  Sentences  Work”  on  pages  194  to  197 
in  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success. 

5.  Do  questions  1 to  5 under  the  heading  “Your  Turn”  on  page  197  in  Reading  and 
Writing  for  Success. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  85  in  the  Appendix. 
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Spelling  Help 

Refer  to  pages  225  to  229  in  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success  for  ways  to  improve 
your  spelling.  Tag  these  pages  for  future  use  when  you  encounter  spelling 
difficulties. 


In  this  lesson,  you  have  reviewed  the  use  of  several  types  of  punctuation  that  you  are 
expected  to  know  and  use  in  your  writing.  The  punctuation  that  you  should  be  able 
to  use  correctly  includes  periods,  question  marks,  exclamation  marks,  commas, 
semicolons,  and  colons.  Using  capital  letters  correctly  at  all  times  is  also  important, 
and  you  have  had  some  practice  in  this  lesson  in  correcting  capitalization  errors.  You 
also  reviewed  what  makes  a sentence.  Review  the  basic  ru'les  for  capitals, 
punctuation,  and  grammar  frequently  as  you  work  through  the  rest  of  the  modules. 


Have  you  been  enterins  new  words  in  your 
vocabulary  log?  Remember  that  your  vocabulary 
log  must  be  submitted  with  Assignment  Booklet  1 B. 
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In  this  section,  you  have  met  a number  of  individuals  who  are  regarded  as  heroes. 
Some  were  real  people,  some  were  fictional,  some  were  famous,  and  some  were 
ordinary  citizens.  All  were  noteworthy. 

Some  of  the  fictional  heroes  that  you  met  were  characters  in  short  stories.  While 
meeting  these  characters,  you  also  practised  some  reading  strategies  and  reviewed 
the  elements  of  a short  story.  You  concluded  the  section  with  a review  of 
capitalization,  punctuation,  and  grammar  usage. 
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You  have  reached  the  end  of  your  first  module.  What  have  you  accomplished? 

• You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  resources  for  this  course. 

• You  previewed  your  textbooks. 

• You  introduced  yourself  to  your  teacher. 

• You  assessed  your  communication  skills. 

• You  began  your  journal  writing  and  vocabulary  log. 

• You  were  introduced  to  creating  a portfolio. 

• You  learned  some  reading  and  writing  strategies. 

• You  examined  skills  you  can  use  in  working  with  others. 

• You  explored  a variety  of  texts  to  examine  perceptions  of  heroism. 

• You  reviewed  some  matters  of  correctness. 

This  is  an  impressive  list  of  accomplishments!  You  are  well  on  your  way  to  meeting 
the  challenges  of  English  Language  Arts  10-2! 


Go  to  page  6 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 B and  complete  the 
Final  Module  Assignment. 
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Glossary 

Suggested  Responses 
nage  Credits 


Glossary 


audience:  the  person  or  group  addressed  by  a 
writer  or  speaker 

climax:  the  point  in  a story  where  the  conflict 
reaches  its  highest  intensity;  usually  the 
most  exciting  part  of  the  story 

conclusion:  the  part  of  a story  where  the 
conflict  is  explained  or  resolved;  also 
known  as  the  resolution 

expository  writing:  writing  intended  to  inform 
others  by  explaining  an  idea  or  process 

falling  action:  the  part  of  a story  where  the 
characters  react  to  the  events  of  the  climax 

An  explanation  of  problems  or  conflicts  may 
be  given. 

fiction:  prose  writing,  especially  short  stories 
and  novels,  that  tell  about  imaginary  people 
or  events 

form  or  format:  the  way  a message  is 
organized  and  presented 


initial  incident:  the  problem  or  event  that 
begins  the  conflict  in  a story 

personal  writing:  writing  characterized  by 
personal  experience  and  informal  language 
and  that  uses  the  first  person  point  of  view 

representing:  sending  a message  through  visual 
means 

rising  action:  the  events  in  a story  that  lead  up 
to  the  climax;  also  known  as  complications 

text:  print  or  non-print  material  that 
communicates  a message 

theme:  the  main  idea  or  intended  message  of  a 
story;  the  author’s  comment  on  some  aspect 
of  life 

tone:  the  author’s  attitude  toward  his  or  her 
subject,  indicated  by  choice  of  words  and 
style  of  writing 

vocabulary  log:  a list  of  unfamiliar  words  and 
their  definitions 


Suggested  Responses 
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Section  1 : Lesson  1 

1.  New  words  can  be  encountered  when  you’re  reading  and  listening.  For  example,  you  might  see  or 
hear  unfamiliar  words  on  the  radio,  TV,  computer  screen;  in  newspapers,  magazines,  books, 
textbooks,  pamphlets;  and  in  conversation  with  other  people.  The  trick  is  to  remember  them;  it’s 
best  to  write  them  down  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  Following  are  some  of  the  features  of  Crossroads  10  that  you  may  find  helpful: 

• Unit  at  a Glance:  provides  a preview  of  each  unit  to  let  you  know  what  is  ahead 

• Goals  at  a Glance:  tells  you  the  purpose  of  each  selection 

• Strategies:  gives  you  ways  of  approaching  a particular  concept 

• Pictures:  attracts  your  attention  and  helps  you  to  “see”  ideas 

• Self-Assessment:  helps  you  assess  your  progress 

• Glossary:  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  find  the  meaning  of  new  terms 

3.  Following  are  some  of  the  features  of  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success  that  you  may  find  helpful: 

• Icons:  draws  your  attention  to  special  features 

• Learning  Expectations:  lets  you  know  what  you  will  be  doing 

• Checklists:  helps  you  assess  your  understanding  of  the  material  presented 

• Table  of  Contents:  gives  a clear  overview  of  what  is  in  the  book 

• Tips:  provide  you  with  useful  hints 

You  might  find  the  section  titled  “Making  Grammar  and  Spelling  Corrections”  on  page  194  a useful 
tool  when  you  are  writing. 

Section  1 : Lesson  2 

1.  How  does  your  web  compare  to  Shawna’s?  Did  you  include  a number  of  main  subheadings?  Was 
each  subheading  supported  by  several  details? 

2.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  a first  draft  is  just  that— a first  attempt  to  get  your  ideas  down. 
Reworking  and  polishing  your  composition  will  come  later. 

Did  you  find  that  the  webbing  you  did  made  it  easier  to  write  your  composition? 


Section  1 : Lesson  3 


1.  Compare  your  lists  to  the  following: 


Sending  Messages 


Receiving  Messages 


• talking  to  others 

• writing  letters 

• e-mailing 


• listening  to  others  talk 

• reading  books 

• watching  television 


2.  The  messages  you  send  are  determined  by  the  following: 

• format:  Format  refers  to  the  form  you  choose  to  express  your  ideas.  You  may  choose  to  send 
your  message  by  writing,  speaking,  or  representing. 


• audience:  Audience  refers  to  the  people  who  will  read  your  story,  listen  to  your  poem,  or  look 


at  your  photographs. 

• topic:  Topic  refers  to  the  subject  or  idea  about  which  you  are  writing,  speaking,  or 
representing. 

• style:  Style  refers  to  the  way  you  express  your  ideas.  It  includes  the  way  you  sound  and  the 
words  you  choose. 

3.  Directions  need  to  be  clear.  You  should  tell  the  person  what  direction  to  travel  (north,  south,  east, 
or  west)  and  exactly  how  far  to  go.  Use  landmarks  to  help  the  person  understand  where  to  turn. 
Refer  to  particular  names  (Hudson  Street,  Lund  Park,  St.  Vladimir’s  Church),  and  give  the  exact 
locations  if  you  know  them  (Range  Road  224,  2 kilometres  east,  56  Avenue) . Of  course,  drawing  a 
map  can  be  even  more  helpful  than  oral  directions. 

4.  a.  When  you  are  writing  or  speaking  to  a friend  or  to  someone  in  your  family,  you  might  use  slang 

or  casual  language.  You  might  write  or  speak  in  fragments  (incomplete  sentences).  Your 
message  might  look  like  this:  It’s  the  best  sci-fi  movie  ever.  Special  effects  are  outta  this  world! 
Just  awesome! 

b.  When  you  are  writing  or  speaking  to  an  adult  who  is  not  a member  of  your  family,  such  as  a 
teacher,  you  would  generally  use  more  formal  language.  You  might  be  more  careful  about  your 
word  choices  and  sentence  structure.  Your  message  might  look  like  this:  This  is  the  best 
science-fiction  movie  I have  ever  seen.  The  special  effects  were  unbelievable. 

5.  Formal  language  is  often  used  in  formal  speeches  given  to  large  groups  of  people  or  given  on  formal 
occasions,  such  as  weddings  and  graduations.  You  will  also  see  formal  language  in  business  letters, 
documents,  and  contracts.  Writing  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  non-fiction  books  used  to  be 
quite  formal,  but  many  authors  now  use  a less  formal  style  in  essays  and  articles. 

In  this  course,  you  will  do  a great  deal  of  writing.  Some  of  it  will  be  in  journals,  answers  to 
questions,  webs,  outlines,  and  drafts  of  compositions.  Much  of  this  writing  will  not  be  seen  by 
anyone  other  than  yourself,  so  it  can  be  informal  and  unedited. 


However,  you  will  also  be  submitting  some  journals,  answers  to  questions,  and  compositions  for 
marking.  This  type  of  writing  needs  to  be  written  somewhat  more  formally  (depending  on  the 
assignment)  and  polished  to  show  your  best  work. 

6.  a.  A dove  is  often  used  to  symbolize  peace. 

b.  The  sign  of  the  skull  and  crossbones  symbolizes  danger  or  poison. 

c.  Any  sign  that  shows  a red  circle  with  a diagonal  line  printed  over  a picture  of  something 
indicates  that  object  or  activity  is  not  allowed. 

7.  How  does  your  circle  graph  look?  If  you  are  like  most  people,  you  likely  spend  a great  deal  of  time 
listening  to  the  radio,  music,  other  people,  teachers  in  school,  your  employer,  or  customers  at 
work. 

You  may  also  spend  a lot  of  time  viewing;  studies  have  shown  that  many  people  watch  three  hours 
of  TV  every  day.  How  does  your  TV  viewing  compare  to  the  average? 

8.  Ways  that  you  may  use  reading  skills  in  daily  life  include  reading  the  following: 

• phone  numbers 

• street  signs 

• billboards 

• newspapers  and  magazines 

• a technical  manual 

• instructions  (for  example,  a recipe) 

• information  on  food  packages 

• a greeting  card 

• information  about  medication 

• a map 

• e-mail  and  letters 

• a TV  guide 

• information  on  a website 

• information  on  a poster 

9.  a.  You  scan  material  when  you  look  for  a phone  number,  look  for  a word  in  a dictionary,  look  for 

an  entry  in  an  encyclopedia,  look  through  the  table  of  contents  or  index  in  a book  to  find  a 
topic,  look  through  a menu  on  a computer  screen,  look  through  the  TV  guide  to  find  a 
program,  or  preview  a chapter  to  see  what’s  included. 

b.  You  skim  material  when  you  review  a chapter  that  you  have  already  read,  read  a newpaper  to 
get  the  main  ideas,  or  read  any  information  (such  as  an  article  in  a magazine,  an  encyclopedia, 
or  the  Internet)  to  get  the  main  ideas. 

c.  You  should  read  slowly  and  carefully  when  you  are  reading  poetry  and  other  types  of  literature 
and  when  you  are  reading  any  text  that  you  want  to  comprehend  fully,  for  example,  an 
instruction  manual. 
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10.  Visual  messages  may  include  posters,  billboards,  advertisements  on  buses,  signs,  traffic  lights, 
drawings,  paintings,  sculpture,  photographs,  maps,  cartoons,  diagrams,  graphs,  and  other 
illustrations. 

Section  2:  Lesson  1 

1.  Lists  will  be  personal  and  will  depend  on  the  time  of  year  and  where  you  plan  to  camp.  Following 
is  the  beginning  of  one  student’s  list: 

• clothes:  swimsuit,  hiking  boots,  heavy  socks,  fleece  vest,  underwear,  jeans 

• equipment:  sleeping  bag,  tent,  backpack,  matches 

As  you  wrote  your  first  items,  did  more  items  spring  to  mind?  Similarly,  when  you  begin  a journal, 
you  may  start  slowly.  But  once  stimulated,  your  brain  usually  begins  to  work  harder,  and  ideas 
begin  to  flow. 

2.  The  following  is  a sample  journal  entry. 


t A J2 

Some  CiAefie  &ut  one  (Z 

tc(A(A  ^u^tdfied 

ociAOCf.  ffKAm  cc^tcie 

tAuic^f  camfien.,  and  6<Aatf  and  cue 

ouAi  (uut  tUMA 

Sep  time  C(ac  W loaded  e(Aen4itAc^ 

CiAC  ^teed  C^teA  (A<zei^,  (aac 

t^c4€^  &e<it  cue  eeACAi  C(a<z^ 
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3.  If  you  found  writing  a journal  about  camping  difficult,  it  may  have  been  because  you  have  had  no 
experience  with  camping  or  no  interest  in  it.  However,  if  you  are  comfortable  with  expressive 
writing,  you  should  be  able  to  write  something  about  almost  anything.  For  example,  you  could 
write  a humorous  response  on  why  you  dislike  camping  or  would  never  go  camping  again.  Or  you 
could  write  an  imaginative  response  on  an  imaginary  camping  trip.  Remember,  your  journal  is  a 
place  for  you  to  express  and  explore  ideas. 

4.  Fluency  varies  from  one  writer  to  another.  Some  people  are  able  to  write  fluently,  whereas  others 
pause  to  reread  what  they  have  written  or  to  think  about  what  they  want  to  say  next.  The  important 
thing  about  fluency  is  that  you  should  be  able  to  write  more  than  one  or  two  sentences  on  a 

topic — you  should  not  run  out  of  ideas  after  writing  just  a few  words. 

5.  You  may  find  that  as  you  write,  ideas  may  emerge— ideas  that  you  hadn’t  thought  of  before  you 
began  to  write.  Writing,  speaking,  and  representing  can  help  you  to  develop  your  thoughts. 

6.  There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  for  how  much  time  you  should  spend  writing  a journal  entry  or  for 
how  many  words  the  entry  should  have.  The  time  you  spend  writing  and  the  length  of  the  entry 
will  probably  depend  on  your  feelings  about  the  topic.  If  you  are  sharing  your  journal  entry  with 
your  teacher,  be  sure  it  is  long  enough  to  convey  your  intended  ideas.  As  you  practise  developing 
more  fluency,  you  will  probably  find  that  you  create  longer  journals. 

7.  Responses  will  vary.  Use  the  journal  scoring  guide  to  help  you  assess  your  journal  writing.  Look 
carefully  at  the  characteristics  of  a journal  entry  that  would  be  worth  10  marks  so  that  you 
understand  the  expectations  in  this  course. 

Section  2:  Lesson  2 

1.  Following  are  some  examples  of  different  personal  responses: 

• Create  an  illustration  based  on  a quotation  or  image  in  the  text. 

• Write  a letter  to  the  author  or  to  a character  in  the  text. 

• Present  an  oral  reading  (or  choral  reading  in  a group)  of  the  text  or  part  of  the  text. 

• Design  a book  cover,  title  page,  or  poster. 

• Represent  the  text  in  a mime  performance  or  a tableau. 

You  may  have  come  up  with  other  ideas.  Journal  entries,  too,  can  use  different  formats.  For 
example,  it  would  be  possible  to  incorporate  some  of  the  suggestions  given  here  into  a journal 
entry. 

2.  When  a text  is  read  well,  you  may  find  that  you  understand  it  better  if  you  listen  to  it.  When  you 
listen  to  a poem,  you  may  also  hear  the  rhythm  of  the  words  and  notice  other  sound  devices  used 
by  the  poet. 

3.  Very  often,  your  understanding  of  a text  will  improve  when  you  read  it  a second  time.  You  may 
notice  details  in  the  second  reading  that  you  missed  the  first  time.  Rereading  a text,  or  part  or  it, 
will  also  help  you  to  remember  the  contents. 


Section  2:  Lesson  3 


There  are  no  questions  for  Lesson  3. 

Section  2:  Lesson  4 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  You  may  be  alone  when  you  read,  study,  exercise,  listen  to  the  radio,  watch  TV, 
work  on  a computer,  write  letters  and  other  compositions,  do  jobs  around  the  house,  drive  a 
vehicle,  do  chores  outside,  perform  tasks  at  your  job,  or  work  on  a hobby. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  You  may  be  with  other  people  when  you  eat,  exercise,  watch  TV  or  a video,  go 
to  a movie,  perform  tasks  at  your  job,  attend  classes  in  school,  participate  in  athletic  activities, 
attend  meetings,  go  shopping,  go  to  a concert,  play  cards  or  other  games,  meet  socially,  attend 
church  services,  and  ride  in  a car  or  bus. 

3.  Consider  your  behaviour  in  groups  honestly.  Ask  yourself  these  questions: 

• Am  I well  prepared  for  this  meeting?  Did  I do  whatever  had  to  be  done  in  advance? 

• Do  I concentrate  on  the  task  and  avoid  distracting  others  or  letting  my  attention  wander? 

• Do  1 offer  to  perform  a task,  such  as  taking  notes  or  reporting  information? 

• Do  I contribute  ideas  and  suggestions? 

• Do  I listen  carefully  to  the  ideas  and  suggestions  of  other  people? 

• Am  I courteous  to  other  group  members? 

4.  a.  A new  person  should  be  aware  that  there  is  often  a feeling  of  awkwardness  when  people  are 

meeting  someone  new.  The  new  person  should  introduce  himself  or  herself.  Body  language  is 
important  in  this  situation.  The  new  person  should  make  a special  effort  to  smile  and  appear 
friendly.  The  challenge  that  the  new  person  faces  is  to  make  a contribution  to  the  group  without 
appearing  to  be  forceful  and  controlling. 

b.  You  can  help  the  new  person  feel  included  by  introducing  yourself  and  other  members  of  the 
group.  Your  body  language  is  also  important.  Smiling  and  moving  chairs  in  such  a way  that  the 
new  person  can  easily  sit  at  the  table  will  ensure  that  the  person  feels  welcome.  You  can  also 
offer  to  assist  the  person  if  he  or  she  has  missed  anything  that  happened  earlier.  A bit  of 
humour  can  ease  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation:  “This  is  great!  Now  that  Shannon’s  joined 
us,  we’ll  have  some  new  ideas;  maybe  she  can  figure  out  what  the  rest  of  us  have  missed!” 
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5.  Your  chart  should  look  similar  to  this  one. 


roup  Role 


Organizer/Chairperson 


starts  the  meeting 
makes  suggestions 

encourages  everyone  in  the  group  to  participate 

closes  discussion  after  an  appropriate  time  and  moves  the  group  to  the 
next  item 

ensures  that  all  items  on  the  group's  agenda  are  dealt  with 
ensures  that  all  ideas  are  heard 
helps  the  group  to  reach  agreement 
keeps  everyone  on  task 

ensures  that  the  work  is  divided  appropriately  among  the  group’s 
members 


Recorder/Secretary 


takes  notes  during  the  meeting 
keeps  track  of  who  attends  a meeting 
records  decisions  that  are  made 

records  the  names  of  those  who  are  going  to  perform  tasks 
transforms  notes  into  a permanent  record  (sometimes  called  minutes) 
duplicates  the  record  for  other  members  in  the  group  if  necessary 


Timekeeper 


monitors  the  time 

reminds  the  group  of  the  schedule 

helps  the  organizer  to  get  the  group  to  meet  time  deadlines 


Reporter/Speaker 


reports  the  decisions,  ideas,  or  feelings  of  the  group  to  other  groups  or 
to  the  audience 

answers  questions  asked  by  the  audience 


Active  Participant 


comes  to  the  meeting  prepared  to  work 

remains  on  task  during  the  meeting 

listens  to  other  group  members 

contrubutes  to  the  discussion 

volunteers  to  perform  tasks  and  roles  as  necessary 


Section  3:  Lesson  1 


1.  Question  l.a.  from  Crossroads  10:  Words  and  phrases  from  the  song  that  describe  Superman 
include  the  following:  real  gent,  never  made  any  money,  saving  the  world,  had  the  strength,  kept  on 
. . . til  his  work  was  through.  Words  and  phrases  that  describe  Tarzan  include  quick  as  a cat,  dumb 
as  an  ape,  king  of  the  jungle.  Lord  over  all  the  apes,  and  could  hardly  string  together  four  words. 

Roberts’s  choice  of  words  seem  to  suggest  that  Superman  is  more  admirable  than  Tarzan.  It  appears 
that  Roberts  has  more  respect  for  Superman. 

Question  l.b.  from  Crossroads  10:  Your  response  to  this  question  will,  of  course,  reflect  your 
viewpoint  regarding  these  two  superheroes.  Do  you  regard  Superman  or  Tarzan  as  heroic  or 
admirable?  Or,  do  you  see  them  as  unbelievable  do-gooders? 

Question  l.e.  from  Crossroads  10:  Superman  might  represent  those  people  who  work  hard  and 
contribute  to  society  even  though  at  times  they  are  tempted  to  give  up.  Tarzan  might  be  a symbol 
for  those  who  lead  a self-indulgent  life  and  who  make  no  effort  to  participate  in  or  contribute  to 
society. 

2.  Many  people  consider  courage  in  the  face  of  danger  to  be  admirable  or  heroic.  It  is  likely  that 
Openshaw’s  friends  saw  him  as  being  brave  or  courageous.  You  may  also  have  suggested  that  being 
shot  is  a relatively  rare  occurrence  that  captures  people’s  imaginations. 

3.  Again,  your  answer  will  depend  upon  your  viewpoint.  Was  Openshaw’s  action  heroic,  or  was  he 
being  foolhardy? 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  The  following  are  possibilities: 

• Sometimes  individuals  act  without  considering  the  danger  involved  in  the  situation,  assuming 
that  others  will  respond  in  a similar  fashion.  “Incredibly,  I took  off  after  him  ...  I was 
halfway  across  the  street  when  I realized  my  would-be  posse  was  not  mounting  up.”  Some 
would  regard  this  response  as  brave  and,  therefore,  heroic. 

• Often,  those  who  have  been  maimed  by  and  yet  survived  violence  are  held  in  awe.  Their  scars 
make  them  seem  heroic,  as  happened  in  Rulon  Openshaw’s  case. 

• People  who  defy  authority  (robbery)  are  held  in  esteem  by  some  who  consider  such  actions 
heroic.  This  was  the  viewpoint  of  the  panhandler  in  Openshaw’s  article. 

Section  3:  Lesson  2 

1.  a.  hi  b.  i c.  ii 

2.  Question  l.c.  from  Crossroads  10:  While  the  story  deals  with  the  effects  of  a life-threatening 
disease,  the  overall  message  and  mood  is  one  of  optimism.  Despite  the  seriousness  of  the  subject, 
the  mood  of  the  story  is  upbeat.  The  writer  celebrates  friendship  and  positive  self-image. 
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Question  l.d.  from  Crossroads  10:  It  is  through  the  use  of  humour  that  the  characters  in  the  story 
are  able  to  connect  with  each  other.  Michelle  and  Brenda  use  light-hearted  banter  to  deal  with  the 
effects  of  Michelle’s  illness.  And,  from  Michelle  and  Rob’s  laughter  comes  a deep  joy,  with  which 
they  are  able  to  push  aside  the  sadness  they  feel  because  of  Michelle’s  leukemia. 


Elements  of  Plot 


Story  Details 


Initial  Incident 

Michelle  is  hospitalized  because  of  cancer  and  cannot  take  part  in  popular  teen 
pastimes,  such  as  sports  and  dances.  Forsotten  by  her  friends,  she  besins  to  doubt  the 
loyalty  of  her  boyfriend  who  is  late  in  coming  to  visit. 

Rising  Action 

Because  Rob  had  been  out  the  previous  night  with  Vanessa,  Michelle  thinks  her 
physical  appearance  is  causing  him  to  lose  interest  in  her.  To  take  her  mind  off  her 
troubles.  Nurse  Brenda  takes  Michelle  to  visit  another  cancer  patient  who  has  a 
positive  attitude  about  his  illness. 

Climax 

Michelle  decides  to  release  Rob  from  his  obligations  as  her  boyfriend. 

Falling  Action 

Rob  tells  Michelle  that  their  relationship  is  based  on  more  than  physical  appearance, 
which  indicates  that  he  is  not  going  to  give  up  their  relationship. 

Conclusion 

Michelle  is  relieved  to  realize  that  Rob  cares  deeply  for  her.  With  renewed  confidence, 
she  is  able  to  joke  about  her  appearance. 

4.  Answers  will  depend  on  individual  viewpoints.  Following  are  some  suggestions: 

a.  Author’s  message 

- People  need  to  be  patient  and  seek  information  about  why  others  act  out  of  character. 

- Perceptions  may  be  wrongly  influenced  by  hasty  assumptions. 

b.  Benefit  of  message 

- Individuals  who  seek  information  will  know  with  certainty  the  motivation  of  others.  They  can 
then  better  judge  the  loyalty  of  their  relationships. 

- Individuals  may  create  problems  for  themselves  and  their  friends  unnecessarily. 
Communication  helps  to  avoid  this  problem. 

5.  If  you  followed  the  directions  closely  in  “Tutorial  1,”  your  response  to  “The  Visitor”  should  have 
gone  smoothly.  Did  you  find  the  planning  suggestions  helpful?  The  suggestions  under  “Getting 
Ready”  should  help  you  to  focus  your  response  on  a particular  aspect  of  the  story  and  keep  your 
writing  on  topic. 

The  checklist  is  a useful  tool  for  assessing  your  finished  product.  If  you  can  answer  yes  to  the  items 
on  the  checklist,  you  have  a good  response.  Remember  to  edit  your  response  for  spelling, 
grammatical,  and  punctuation  errors. 


Section  3:  Lesson  3 


1.  a.  Go  to  school. 

b.  On  September  20,  we  went  to  Calgary,  Alberta. 

c.  Bulpindar  was  excited  about  his  trip  to  India. 

d.  On  Tuesday,  we  will  have  a guest  speaker. 

e.  During  Ramadan,  we  fast  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

2.  a.  I won  the  649  lottery! 

b.  Did  you  ever  see  the  movie  Titanic'? 

c.  Joe  and  I went  to  hockey  practice  last  night. 

d.  I hate  thunder  and  lightning! 

e.  Have  you  got  your  learner’s  permit  yet? 

3.  a.  After  school,  Peter  went  to  work. 

b.  I tried  to  study,  but  I didn’t  have  all  of  my  school  books.  (Because  this  sentence  is  short,  it 
could  also  be  written  without  the  comma.) 

c.  He  carried  pens,  pencils,  books,  and  a knapsack  to  school. 

d.  Kelly  learned,  after  many  falls,  how  to  stay  on  a skateboard. 

e.  I always  thought  moose  were  awkward  looking  and  clumsy,  with  their  long,  homely  faces  and 
humped  backs. 

f.  Your  story,  which  is  very  imaginative,  needs  some  editing  to  make  it  a winner. 

4.  a.  Kelly  asked  for  three  hardware  items:  hammer,  nails,  and  screws. 

b.  Swimming  is  my  favorite  sport;  the  crawl  is  my  best  stroke. 

c.  Jordan  never  talked  about  the  past:  it  was  too  painful. 

d.  1 had  holidays  on  November  11,  1998;  on  December  25,  2000;  and  on  May  24,  2001. 
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5.  The  independent  clauses  in  each  of  the  following  sentences  are  coloured. 

Question  1 from  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success:  Elton  John  and  Paul  Simon  are  my  parent’s 
favourite  musicians. 

Question  2 from  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success:  My  parents  like  to  listen  to  the  radio,  but  I 
would  rather  listen  to  my  CDs. 

Question  3 from  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success:  I have  to  use  my  parent’s  CD  player  because  1 
don’t  have  one  of  my  own. 

Question  4 from  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success:  They  don’t  like  my  music,  so  I don’t  get  to  play 
my  CDs  very  often. 

Question  5 from  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success:  If  I can  get  a job,  maybe  I’ll  be  able  to  buy  my 
own  CD  player. 
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